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NOTICE. 
To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 
ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles froin all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 


of unsuitable matte 


CYRUS W. FIELD AND THE FIELD 


FAMILY. 


|" is a credit to human nature—the sympathy ex- 
| 


wessed throughout the American community for 


Mr. Cyrus W. FIELD amid the afflictions and disasters 
which have darkened the latter days of his useful and 


honorable life. Call no man happy until he is dead, 


said SOLON, and the warning seems to have been pointed 
it just such a tragical experience as Mr. FIELD’s, whose 
long, bright and prosperous career was destined to close 
in sorrow and calamity. It is impossible for any right- 
feeling man to regard without commiseration the dire 
succession of losses and sufferings to which an upright 


and distinguished citizen has been subjected in what 


s! id fave been a peaceful and se rene old age What 

darker combination of griefs and woes can be imagined 
than for a man, already prostrated by a poignant be 
reavement, to see himself forced, by the failure of a firm 
n which his son was a partner, to sacrifice the earnings 

: f a well-spent life, to rescue from reproach a name 


h he had made istrious 


YRUS WEST FIELD deserves the respect and admira- 
f his countrymen, considered as a typical product 
f American manhood and American Institutions He 


yes of sturdy and resourceful New England stock 


ind no sketch of his own career, however cursory, 

vuld be ymplete witl it some referenc to his lineage 

ind to the eminence attained by his brothers in various 

valks of life It is worth noting r example, that his 

father, Captain TIMOTHY FIELD, was an officer of 

the Rev itionary army vin ifter the acknowledge- 

nt of Ame il cle ‘ settl n G ford 

Com The coincidence is interesting that a son of the 

Captain’s, Davip DUDLEY FIELD, was fitt for eg 

JEREMIAH Evarts, father of ex-Senator EVARTs. 
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bers of the clerical profession in the Connecticut val- 
ley, but he was widely Known as an historical scholar, 
being a member of the Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts historical societies, 

The eldest son of the Rev. Davip DUDLEY FIELD, who 
received his father’s name, was to achieve remarkable 
distinction at the American Bar. The young Davip 
DUDLEY was born in 1805, and, after graduating at Will- 
jams College, in 1825, studied law in Albany. After his 
admission to the Bar he became a member of the law 
firm of H. & D. SepGwick, and thenceforward for 


nearly sixty years was engaged in the continuous prac 





tice of his profession in New York City. During half a 
century he has been conspicuous for his labors in behal! 
of law reform. As early as 1847 he took part in the 
preparation of the codes of civil and criminal procedure, 
which were subsequently submitted to the legislature 
and enacted into Jaw. The cardinal feature of these 
codes was the obliteration of the traditional distinction 
of common law and equity methods, to the end that all 
the rights and obligations of the parties might be de- 
termined in one action, instead of being litigated in dif- 
ferent suits. How generally the value of this reform 
has been apprec iated is made clear by the fact that the 
system of civil procedure associated with Mr. FIELD’s 
name has been adopted by no fewer than twenty-four 


States and Territories, and has suggested the fusion of 





law and equity brought about in England by the new 





judicature act, as well as similar simplifications of pro- 
cedure in several of the English colonies. We should 
add that Mr. Frevp’s code of criminal procedure has also 
been enacted in eighteen of our States and Territories 
Having next turned his attention to the codification of 
substantive law, Mr. Davip DUDLEY FIELD was, in 1857, 
appointed by the State of New York the head of a com- 
mission to prepare political, penal and civil codes, in 


tended to supersede not only existing statutes, but the 


unwritten or common law. These remarkable proofs of 
the extent to which codifying may be carried were 
completed in 1865; and although the State of New York 
has, as yet, nity enacted the criminal code, the civil 
code—in preparing which Mr. FIELD had the assistance 
of WILLIAM CurRTIS NOYES and ALEXANDER BRADFORD— 
has been adopted by California and Dakota, and has 
been turned to signal account by the lawmakers of other 
States. The latest of Mr. Davip DUDLEY FIELD’s pub- 
lic services has been his persistent endeavor to secure a 
reform of the law of nations. In 1866 he prevailed upon 
the British Association to designate a committee, made 
up of eminent jurists of different countries, for the pur- 
pose of outlining an international code. Concerted ac- 
tion being found impracticable, Mr. FIELD took exclu- 
sive charge of the work, and, in 1873, presented to the 
Social Science Congress his ‘‘Outlines of an Interna- 
tional Code,” a treatise which has become a classic in 
its province, and has been translated not only into many 
European languages, but into Chinese. It has caused 
the formation of a large and influential association, 
whose aim is the reform and codification of the law of 
nations, which, could it be effected, would result in the 
substitution of arbitration for war in disputes between 
independent States. Commenting upon the work ac- 
complished in this and cognate fields, an English lord 
chancellor has said that Mr. Davip DUDLEY FIELD has 
done more for the reform of laws than any other man 
living. In the judgment of many experts, European 
and American, his Civil Code deserves to rank with the 
Siete Partidas, with the Code of Louisiana, which gave 
EDWARD LIVINGSTON his reputation, and with the Code 
Napoleon. 

Davip DUDLEY is not by any means the only brother 
of Cyrus W. Frie_p who holds a high and honorable 
place in the American community. Another son of the 
Congregationalist minister, namely, STEPHEN JOHNSON 
FIELD. was born in 1816, and after graduating at Will- 
iams, entered the offi of his elder brother, Davip 
DUDLEY, for the purpose of studying law, and after his 
admission to the Bar became a member of the firm. 
On the outbreak of the gold fever in California he 
sailed for San Francisco, and, after successfully practis- 
ing his profession for some years in Marysville, was in 
1857 elected a judge of the Supreme Court of the State. 
He continued to hold this office up to the time of his 
appointment to the bench of the Supreme Court of the 


United States, by President LINCOLN, in 1863. Among 
the important decisions in which Judge FIELD has been 


oncerned, may be mentioned those in the legal tender 
and confiscation cases, and the well-known test-oath 
case, in which he gave the casting vote and wrote the 
opinion of the court annulling the validity of the so- 
ealled iron-clad asseveration In 1877 Judge FIELD was 
imember of the Electoral Commission to which was 
delegated the duty of deciding whether Mr. HAyYEs or 
Mr. TILDEN was elected President, and his vote was cast 
with the Democratic minority. Three years later he 
vas a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency at the Cincinnati Convention, and sixty-five 


votes were cast for him on the first ballot. 

Still another member of this eminent family is 
HENRY MARTYN FIELD, the clergyman, who was born in 
1822, and e the elder brothers above named, was 
graduated at Williams College. After studving the 


ology at New Haven he became pastor of a Presbyterian 
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church, first in St. Louis, and afterwards in West 
Springtield, Mass.; but in 1854 he removed to New 
York and became one of the editors of The Evangelist, 
of which he subsequently was the proprietor, A visit 
which he made to Ireland, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the families of Irish patriots residing in New 
York, begot in him a lively interest in Irish history, 
whose outcome was the publication of ‘The Irish 
Confederates, a History of the Rebellion of 1798.” The 
Rev. HENRY M. FIELD has been a voluminous and suc- 
cessful author, his books of travel, in particular, in- 
cluding ‘‘From Killarney to the Golden Horn,” and 
‘From Egypt to Japan,” having attracted a great deal 


of attention. 


Cykus WEST FIELD, perhaps the most distinguished 
member of his family, was born at Stockbridge, Mass., 
in 1819, and did not share the advantage of a college 
education which his brothers enjoyed. All the school- 
ing that he had was obtained in his native village, and 
at the age of fifteen he came to New York, where he ob- 
tained a situation as clerk in the drygoods store of A. T. 
STEWART & Co. Before he was twenty-one, however, 
he determined to go into trade on his own account, and, 
having undertaken the manufacture and sale of puper, 
was, in the course of a dozen years, at the head of a 
prosperous business. It was after his partial retirement 
in 1858 that the idea of establishing telegraphic commu- 
nication seems to have occurred to him in the course of 
a conversation with his brother, MATTHEW, in which he 
had been asked to aid in constructing a telegraph line 
across Newfoundland. The idea fructified in his active 
mind, and he ultimately prevailed on a number of New 
York zentlemen, including PETER CooPEeR, MosEs TAY- 
LOR and MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, to join him in subscrib- 
ing a large amount of money for the execution of the 
project, which was presently launched under the title of 
the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 
Company. Mr. FIELD at once took measures to obtain 
from the colonial legislature at St. John’s the exclusive 
right for fifty years to establish a telegraph line from 
the American continent across the island of Newfound- 
land and thence to Europe. The next thirteen years of 
the chief promoter’s life were entirely devoted to the 
fulfillment of his unprecedented design. It is recorded 
that during this period he visited London more than 
forty times, with the object of enlisting English capi- 
talists in the enterprise. The obstacles which he en- 
countered would have been insuperable to a less indomi- 
table will, for they who were cognizant with the state 
of public opinion at the time will recall how rooted was 
the skepticism with which the scheme was regarded, 
In the end Mr. FIELD was forced to personally contrib- 
ute one-fourth of the sum needed for laying the first 
cable. It is well known that after several costly and 
unsuccessful efforts to connect the Old World and the 
New by a submarine wire, telegraphic communication 
was at last actually established. For a very short time 
messages were undoubtedly dispatched from one conti- 
nent to the other, and then the cable ceased to act. 
Most men would have been completely discouraged by 
this reverse, for the money raised with so much diffi- 
culty was gone, and the task of collecting fresh capital 
was rendered well-nigh impracticable by the now con- 
firmed incredulity of the public, which even viewed the 
asserted reception of messages as apocryphal. Even by 
those who acknowledged that, as a matter of scientific 
fact, the much ridiculed sentence, ** All right, DE 
SantTy ” had come over the wire, the speedy interruption 
of the cable’s conducting power was accepted as proof 
positive that, from a commercial view-point, a sub- 
oceanic telegraph was out of the question. Then the 
war of the rebellion supervened and forced even the un- 
wavering mind of Mr. FIELD to recognize the necessity 
of postponing for a brief season the renewal of the ex- 
periment, He did not cease, however, to visit England 
and to strive, by repeated public addresses, to rekindle 
interest in the subject. At last, in 1865, active measures 
were resumed, new capital was enlisted, and the mam- 
moth steamer, Great Eastern, was secured for the pur- 
pose of paying out a second cable, in which important 
improvements had been made. But another misfortune 
confronted Mr. FIELD, and again shook the faith of his 
supporters ; for, after twelve hundred miles had been 
laid, the cable parted, and the Great Eastern had to re- 
turn to Eng 








land. Once more the irrepressible promoter 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and, a third expedition 
having been dispatched in 1866 with a new eable, tele- 
zraphie communication was, in July of that year, per- 
manently established between the two continents. 

So patent to all men was the fact that, but for 
Cyrus W. FIELD. the transatlantic cable mieht not 
have been laid for a century, that the recognition of 
his exploit was instant and unstinted. Since the time 
of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, no American achievement in 
the field of applic d science has obtained such world-wide 
recognition. Congress by « unanimous vote presented 
Mr. FIELD with a gold medal and the thanks of the na- 
tion; and, as an English Prime Minister has testified, 
nothing but the fact that the author of submarine tele- 


graph communication was the citizen of a foreign coun- 
try prevented his receiving high honors ut the hands of 
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the British Government. Among other marks of ap- 
preciation of Mr. FIELD’s service to civilization may be 
mentioned the grand medal conferred upon him at the 
Paris exposition of 1867, a decoration from King Victor 
EMANUEL, gold medals from the State of Wisconsin and 
the New York and Liverpool Chambers of Commerce, a 
gold snuff-box, together with the freedom of the city 
from the city of New York, and an entire service of sil- 
ver from the late GEORGE PEABODY, 

It is well known that the public services of Mr. FIELD 
did not end with the laying of the Atlantic cable. To 
him more than to any other man is due the system of 
elevated railways in the city of New York, and it seems 
like the irony of destiny that a large pert of his fortune 
should have been swept away through the unscrupulous 
manipulation of the elevated railway stocks by a faitli- 
that time Cyrus W. FIELD the 
sympathy of all acquainted with his career, how much 
fervent is that the last 
remnant of his property has been put in jeopardy by 
Mr. FIELD it 
truth be said that unmerciful disaster has followed fast 


less friend. If at had 


more their condolence, now 


the misconduct of his son! Of may in 


and followed faster, 


his gallant spirit were for a moment shaken by the 


nor would it be surprising if even 
accumulation of calamities. Yet he should be sustained 
by the knowledge that the hearts of good and patrioti: 
citizens are bound to him by indissoluble ties, and that 
there is no man living in the American commonwealth 
who commands or has deserved more fully the respect 
and admiration of his countrymen. 


CURES FOR DRUNKENNKSS. 
CREDIBLE citizen of Kansas reports that many of 
the reformed drinkers in that State, whose refor- 
mation was largely due to the difficulty of obtaining 
liquor under the prohibitive legislation in that State, 
have taken to such stimulants as antipyrine and qui- 


fact that there are slaves to 


nine. It is a well-known 
the ‘ginger habit” no less firmly shackled than the 


rum slave himself. Even the number of those who are 
addicted to very strong tea—made, contrary to all cook- 
ery canons, by boiling the tea and water together—is 
fast increasing ; 
that kind of tea that tea properly * 


their appetite craves. 


and they are apparently so bound to 
drawn ” is not what 

Now all of these substances are injurious to the human 
mind and body, and through them to the morals of this 
While they do not intoxicate, it 
The seri- 


class of habit-slaves. 
is certain that their habitual use is debasing. 
ous question arises, If the drinker abandons his alcohol 
and flees to these habits, has he really reformed? The 
answer must be in the negative. 

After abandoning alcohol, the only proper substi- 
tute is well-cooked, nutritious food : not only bread and 
beef and milk, but also special food for the nerves to 
strengthen the will-power and induce sleep in season 
The artificial and transient stimulation of alcohol must 
be supplanted by the stimulation of healthful food, 
clean, well-aired apartments and regular rest, at prope 
intervals, for mind and body. Nature her 
if artificial hindrances are The 
young and middle-aged habitués of alcohol have, on 


will assert 


supremacy removed, 
this view of the case, no excuse whatever for relapse. 
The farce _ reform ” of giv ing up one species of exces- 
sive artificial stimulation and adopting another, is prob- 
ably the most serious obstacle in the way of curing the 
drink evil. In the case of older habitués it must be- 
though regretfully—admitted they 
they must coutinue to live—stimulant of some kind 


that as have lived 


they must have. They are past the stage of nature in 
which physical upbuilding is sufficiently active to eradi- 
cate a life-long craving and to partially repair the natu- 
Hence health 
ful food, drink, fresh air and rest—Nature’s stimulants 
—will not be sufficient for them. 


ral waste of the body at the same time. 


In a word, cure of drunkenness supposes Nature as- 
sisting in the reform. In addition to this, as heretofore 
maintained in these 


The victim 


columns, temptation must be 


avoided. must suffer for awhile, and must 


expect to suffer; to be strong against his failing ; to 
feel an aching 
former life; to be 


Unless he intends, at 


void; to tear himself away from his 


calm, and watehful, and patient. 


the beginning of his struggle, to 
do these things, it will be useless for him to enter upon 
it. No matter what the *‘ cure” 


ters the patient must minister unto himself. 


may be—in these mat 


A SPECULATIVE bachelor writes a book—though a lit 


tle one—to answer the question, Shall women propose ? 
‘**The Critical Woman” of the New York World Says 
she can answer it in a wink: ‘* Woman has a perfect 
right to propose, if she wants to. There is no more 


harm in her asking a man to marry her than there is in 
a small boy asking for a red apple that charms his eye 
or a baby pleading with its pink-tipped fingers for the 
pretty butterfly that plays around it in the sun.” Come 
to think of it, that is told. But 


woman has been notoriously backward in asserting her 


a fact, very prettily 


rights. As leap year is approaching, and the ** woman 
“is on deck, an improvement in this direc- 
bi h- 


elors, may be looked for before the blue-birds whistl 


who thinks 


tion, accompanied by a wholesale reclamation of 
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THE ‘“*HARMLESS CRANK.” 


MNHE “crank ” is harmless just so long as he keeps his 
flighty notions and impracticable theories to himself, 


and no longer. If he undertakes to elucidate his theo 
ries, he is likely to influence some other crank who is 
disposed to reduce them to practice. (And experience 


teaches that the wilder the vagaries the crank enter 
tains the less likely he is to keep his mouth shut \ 
vagary is an intellectual phenomenon that will *‘ out 
It cannot be suppressed. Thus we are forced to the 
conclusion that no crank is harmless. 

3ut what are we to do about it? The law will not 


uphold us in shutting up a man under penalties, or even 


under asylum restrictions and safeguards, for merely 


entertaining flighty notions. Our precious freedom of 


speech we must not abridge by placing a man undet 


restraint for expound ng in open day, in lecture hall 


and in the light of reason, the erudite communistic do 


trines of PROUDHON. This is a free country. If a man 
does not want to wear Doots, he may wear shoes, or s ip- 
If he chooses to think and pt 


claim in public that all millionaires are robbers, and owe 


pers, or g2o barefooted. 


the rest of us an even and equitable ‘divide up,” why 
let him so think and say. 
If this free-thinker and easy talker goes himself, or 


t 


sends somebody else, to blow up a { 


miilionaire s gut 


edged brokerage office and all its human and financial 


-as the bomb-thrower did in RUSSELL SAGE'S 
York, on the 4th 


point of view is somewhat modified, as it were 


contents 
office in Broadway, New inst the 
But 
undying principle, 


the broad principle the everlasting, 


as we may sav—remuins: this is a free country and a 
man may think, say and print, if he can get the services 
of a printer, whatever he pleases. If sudden and un 


ind 


provided deaths are the result of the free-thinker 


speaker’s bomb practice, that is not the fault of the 
dying principle referred to. It is clearly the resu f 
the bomb hurled by the hand of a crank The reat 
New York dailies take this view, and from their 


there is no appeal in this world 

After writing this bomb-thrower down a crank, the 
next step Is to find his associates and acc omplices, if he 
had any. Then it is announced that the Broadway epi 
sode will certainly urge other cranks to similar attempts 
at destruction. To guard against these contingencies, 
every known or suspected crank is placed under police 
The drag the 


gated assortment of wild-eved 


surveillance. net of Central Detective 


Office draws in a varie 


unclean and unkempt loafers, who spend their comforta- 
which is far 


ble waking existence indulging in wild talk 


public welfare than the chror 


more injurious to the i 


idleness which many a shiftless, but harmless and silen 


poor creature, **does time * for on Blac Kk We II's Island 


There should be a law to reach these loud-mouthed loaf- 


ers. Freedom of speech is well enough within bounds 


but freedom of speech which can and does incite 


vicious and the cranks to deeds of violence, should be 


abridged in the workhouse by a timely and prolonged 
taste of the reality of life, viz.: that we all must worl 
for our living, the rich as well as the poor 

But there is yet another thought which occurs it 
connection with the Broadway bomb-throwing. This 


who planned and executed the 


‘ madman,” explosion 


must have realized that instant death awaited him, as 
the explosive struck the floor at his feet This man had 
no belief in a hereafter. The bomb was a means of 
welcome extinction, annihilation, for him 

If he could not get the million dollars he demanded 


from the aged broker. he could at least take his depart 


ure No need in the Nowhere of atheism f mone 
for anything. What strength does this belief in 
‘nothing bevond the grave,” give to the ir f the 
destroyet 4 If such a one is discontent 
world it is easy to leave it, and there is n ng t 
be accountable for in the Nowhere If such a_ belief 
should spread, suis ides with murderous 2ccompaniments 
might be expected, at the end f a few more centu 
to take the place of the penal code The « min neer 
not submit to the t I s he shes to t 
short vacation from rime, In the development 
human affairs, either t belief clsthe | r the 
pen il code must go 

In the old theologies, now so ofter inde 
there were two classes of atheists—tl ‘ \ 1 
tained there was no overruling Master, and those w 
lived as if they belleved there was none Our t 
produced a thir 1 CLASS those who first eu t 
selves into the conviction that the u 
thing, animate ind nanimate 
itself, and that there is, cons juently, 1 re 
ind then act upon this conviction to 1 
as comfortable and independent as pos M 
these never tuke note of the rea 
these mav seen to confit t 1 t! 
They live for the most part in her 
aphysical spe lation, which for t ~ ir sre ve 
from and transcendent over, mere matters of fact W 
wish to place ourselves on record thapr 
classing these men vith their pleasant d t 
pleasantness of annihilatior “4s | 
Whereas they mav think ant itlo just th t I 
when they have nothing more to I f 


who have may reasonably te 

in the search for Nirvana 

public should see to it at once that comy 
<ind be made unpopular possible 


CONGRESS 


AND THE NATION 


— parti ular measures of legislation 
nation urgently needs, at present, ar I 
They may be counted on one’s fingers But t 
portance is such that they must be attende 
They must receive thorough considerat O 
gressmen in both Houses find it 1 ul 
foresight and shrewdness in dealit t 
ial makeshifts and ter il ‘ 
inswe! \ carefu tud f first pr , 
of national ills to the ttom, solid and er 
manship Instead t supert i iv 
patching, are hn order The t thie I it n I 
to expect and demand f m S representatives 
Our relations th othe countries a pe 
Stunding, aS we ad alone pmo! tive it l 
earth, as the only truly representative rey li 
lations with other untries a I ssal | 
For instance, we have no su ects in tl 
Thousands of ma idults I n ou rade 
inder the { f — 
ind man il ire I t Other 
have the advantage of us int \ importar 
Tr} have the power to lict is t 
international wrong of a tir 1 ypulat 
langering our ves and p I t ind ad n 
burdens of taxatior y sencing 
ritimates, thet esperate il t inat 
and their hopeless and semi-age D ( 
owes it to tl il | u 
if need be ! ju t n f fut e 7 
life or death 
The foreign commerce, the ship il 
fenses of this country need immediate 
procity treaties must be s ip nent nte 
and reasonable measures for 1 l | 
marine \ fair exchange of co odit 
countries will be to our advantage It 
wise Our natural wealth of mir st 
and stream is immeasurably bevor that i 
country. We cannot lose by a re 
abolition of customs duties, in respor 
from European nations for the mutua 
smoothing of the paths of mime Tr} 
of a much more efficient navy thar " 
fense, 1s ob $ But if er int! ! 
steadily built u ind our fleet of moder 
be gradually increas¢ as t sini} 
sur comnmercia wiva ement, t t 
Such nationa rowt vou t t 
iniform Wit! ir advancing wealth, a 
of appropriations for natior 
ceptible fn a wor our fore t mime 
building and fenses shou | t 
lines ol equa 
The comy it t ! 
ussumes ul 1 tar | 
ore, perhaps, it ' tory I 
manking system must be replaced 
twentyv-live ears sore | 
SI tive met! s t I rl i 
of the fr I 1 s 1 © 
inued nN t i I i s 
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Ir the word * sticktoitiveness ” were a good English 
rd, we should use it with reference to a case we are 
ling under advisement. Mr. JAMES BRADY, of New 
York City, is irdener, sixty years of age. His hair 
woand | form is bent, but he has in his nerves, 

1 and muscles a strong infusion of the quality 

a ve 1 nt ! I On a New York elevated railroad 


from Fourteenth to Nineteenth street, 


o the frame of the gate with 


» nd avy ron 
sand to an inch or two of the platform under 
t ut h t, wl the train whisked along 
t izh the air near the upper stories of the big build- 
t The gua \ 1 not open the gate to let him on 
the platform. It was a stubborn contest. The shaky 
cy train, backed by the cuard, struggled to shake 
entleman off, while the latter held on like a 
nd who is in need and determined to “ get there.” 


fr. BRADY won and saved his life. The guard, though 


‘ not | his victim, has the satisfaction of know- 
that he enforced one of the rules of the Manhattan 
Elevated Railroad, viz., that under no circumstances 
hal cate be opened while a train is in motion. The 


nagers have the New York traveling 


y fair subjection, at present, and 





st be a irce of gratification to them that, though 
d not } the gardener, they forced him to real- 
it it is a dangerous thing to fall into the hands of 
I t la Sa ied witha rule.” 





THE | .) i t ing ona decidedly warlike 
ind col é spect. Russia is advancing towards 
( ea and intends to establish a protectorate there. 
This may mean war f some of the neighbors—China, 
Japan, and perhaps Great Britian. It is, at all events, 
not favorable to the autonomy of Corea. The object of 
this move is said to be commercial. Russia’s foreign 
trade by the P route has hitherto been stopped 

irit t ! months by the closing of ber entire 
Siberian seaboard. This stoppage exerts a depressing 
nfluence on Russian trade in general. If Corea is 
ired, with its magnificent open harbors for Russian 
shipping, the g t Russian railroads projected and now 
building will bring the enormous grain, mineral and 
timber products of Siberia to the Corean ports, as an 
itlet for the irkets of the world. If Russia gains a 
tair ominence in the Pacific, we might 
\laska back to her at a handsome profit. Then En- 
eland could { t out the Behring Sea question with a 
power that re vy wants to fizht, and that would let us 
the sea ip and sealskin squabble, which hangs 
} nt We should take advantage of the 

I ! i events 

FRANCE will iet in American pork at only three of 
her ports of entry, the pork must be from healthy 

s, etc., ete. Our “sister republic” is putting us 
under many compliments for such a small favor. Sup- 
pose Uncle SAM hereafter insisted that French cham- 
pagne s ild not be made from hard cider ; that fifteen- 
year-old Burgundy should not be from last year’s 
vintage: that Phy rera vastatrix should be Paris- 
rreened three times a week and kept off the French 
erape-vines at all hazards, or we would none of her 

ne; what would our ‘‘ sister republic ” do? In truth, 

sister IS OV -squeamish on the subject of our 

ex ent } We eat none but the best hog- 

products ourselves, and we do not ask France to eat 

iny other kind, either; that is why we ask her to try 

the American brand But France should quit ‘ in- 
S iting 

THE Cl il rmy comy ! that the present gov- 
ernment needlessly severe its treatment of Balma- 
cedists These made repu s” are either too severe 
or t ree When the are ne ther of these they are in 
{ es of a re\ tior If Chili would only be her- 

' not be truthfully said of her. If 
she wouk e hers she must free herself from all 
enta " nee th European pr wers, and compel 
f n si t ‘ th hands off her govern- 
ment i iff ilrs In Tithe t I vith this tine of policy, 
( ild dopt at lerately liberal constitution 
and then t ence 1 ng herself up from the inside 

t s it her nearest and dearest 
n of 1 re amicable relations 
ne! evel-headed and cool-tempered 
Ui Ss 

\ New YorK | lresser is responsible for the state- 
t that t re een an alarming increase in the 
| l e the grip first visited 
| sitation caused an increase In 
imption of whiskey and 
If it ntinue the people will soon be all 
and ting the ** Gold Cure.” We should 

t t this winter 
THE questior f ( rch and State, and the question 
rs i ts et we recognized and allowed the 
two quest ns which are 
French 1 1 yurite rid and noisy But, 
ter repu ha indled such politics be- 


ONCE A WERK. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S communication to the Fifty- 
second Congress is clear, business-like and in every respect 
worthy of the Chief Executive of the nation. Attention is 
called to the unusual number of important negotiations 
and diplomatic results of a notable and highly beneficial 
character, achieved by the State Department. Among 
these are reciprocal trade arrangements which have been 
concluded, in the exercise of the powers conferred by Sec- 
tion 3 of the tariff law, with the Republic of Brazil, with 
Spain for its West India possessions, and with San Do- 
mingo. Like negotiations with other countries have been 
much advanced, and it is hoped that before the close of the 
year further definitive trade arrangements of great value 
will be concluded. The Message deals temperately and 
justly with our foreign relations, especially with Chili, 
China and Italy. The entire correspondence with the 
Government of Chili will be submitted to Congress at an 
early day. If some sort of reparation is not made, within 
a reasonable time, for the killing of American sailors in 
Valparaiso, the President will bring the matter before 
Congress by a special Message, for such action as may be 
deemed necessary. With reference to the Italian compli- 
cation, the Message recommends that offenses against the 
treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United States 
should be made cognizable in the Federal Courts. The 
position of China in refusing Minister Blair because he 
was in favor of alleged unfriendly legislation towards 
China, while a member of the Senate, President Harri- 
son does not ccensider a tenable position, and the Chinese 
Government has been so notified. On the subject of Chi- 
nese outrages on foreign residents, including Americans to 
whom protection is guaranteed, it is found that from mere 
riots the disturbances have grown to a general uprising 
against public order there, and the situation is regarded 
as extremely critical. During the recent troubles in Bra 
zil, and the temporary assumption of supreme power by 
Fonseca, our Government counseled moderation, and the 
latest information the President has is that constitutional 
government has been re-established without bloodshed 
On the subject of American pork abroad it is gratifying to 
find that Germany, Denmark, Italy, Austria and France, 
in the order named, have opened their ports to American 
inspected pork products. American citizens resident in 
the Caroline Islands have had their property rights in 
fringed, and a protest has been made to the King of Spain. 
It is recommended that this Government should promote 
the invitation of Spain to take part in the Spanish Colum- 
bian Exposition to be held at Madrid, from the 12th of Sep- 
tember to the 3lst of December, 1892. Further subjects 
touched upon in the Message are : Our Mexican relations, in- 
cluding the building of the Intercontinental Railroad ; Ha- 
waii and its rulers, showing that the present ruler, Queen 
Liliuokalani, is friendly to this country; the Arbitration 
Treaty formulated by the International American Confer- 
ence, which is still in a state of lapse, and which the Presi- 
dent is in favor of reviving; Russia and the Hebrews, with 
the argument that Russia must not consider the expulsion 
of large bodies of people a merely local question, for exiles 
must go to some other country—and the President holds 
that we were justified in our remonstrances against the 
wholesale expulsion of Jews; the Nicaragua Canal—much 
costly work, preparatory and on the canal itself, has been 
done during the year. Within our present limits, not even 
the subjects treated by the President can be noticed. We 
will return to them in our next and succeeding issues 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

THE Nebraska Governorship contest is being argued 
before the United States Supreme Court. The vital ques- 
tion is whether or not Governor-elect Boyd was a citizen 
of the United States at the date of election. J.C. Cowin 
appeared for Boyd, and argued that his client became a 
citizen by virtue of the admission of Nebraska as a State, 
he being an inhabitant of the Territory of Nebraska and a 
member of its Constitutional Convention. Governor 
Thayer was represented by John F. Dillon, who argued 
that Boyd was not a citizen on the ground that an alien 


cannot grow into citizenship by belief or faith, and by 
assuming to act as a citizen. 

Prohibition clubs will be organized throughout Iowa 
during the winter months, and an address to the people 
will be issued. 

For marry nineteen-year-old Jarvis Petty, of Port 
Jefferson, N. Y., Mrs. Kate Mott-Nugent-Petty, aged 
twenty-eight and good-looking, will serve one year in the 
King’s County penitentiary. She has made more than one 
matrimonial venture, but this is her first term in the peni 








tentiary 

The Union Stock Yards Company have decided to erect 
a horse-sale barn, 400x250, which will be the largest in the 
country. 

New York City will get a new post-office building, near 
Broadway and Forty-second street, if the recommendation 
of Postmaster-General Wanamaker will be accepted by 
Congress 

An esteemed correspondent in Boston writes to state 
that more than half of the street railway cars of that city 
are run by electricity, and that the electric system is 
spreading there. Inthe passing of the car-horse, the cable 
and electric street railroad systems are making a vigorous 
fight for the control of franchises in large cities. In this 
contest the electricians have captured the “City of Cult- 
ure,” according to the statement of ourcorrespondent, who 
evidently knows whereof he writes. 

Owing to a scarcity of cars a coal famine is threatened 
in Iowa, Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Kansas and Ne 


braska. 
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The people of Chili are much exercised over the plain 
and vigorous language of Secretary Tracy’s report and 
President Harrison’s message, with reference to the Balti- 
more affair. 

Mob law applied to the doors of jails may be made to 
work both ways. The mob taking an accused prisoner 
from a jail and hanging him to the nearest tree, is one 
way. But, last week, a mob in Starke, Fla., took from 
the county jail Frank Foster, convicted of murdering 
Sheriff W. N. Epperson two years ago and released him. 
That is another way. Foster was to have been hanged on 
the 10th. 

The gunboat Machias, the first iron vessel ever built in 
Maine, was launched at Bath in the presence of cheering 
thousands. The principal features of the new vessel are: 
Length, on load-line, 190 feet ; beam, 32 feet ; mean draught, 
12 feet; displacement, 1,000 tons; indicated horse-power, 
1,600; speed, fourteen knots an hour. 

Paul Bergner, special American agent for the Krupp 
gun factory, received a cablegram at San Francisco from 
the Krupp Company, ordering him to proceed at once to 
Valparaiso, as war was about to break out between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic. 

The boycott by the Brewers’ Union on Milwaukee beer 
has been declared off, and the brewers in that city are al- 
lowed to form unions. 

Famine is threatened in the Mexican States of Chi_ 
huahua, Durango and Chiapas. The Governor of Durango 
will purchase one hundred thousand bushels of corn in 
the United States and sell it at a nominal price to the 
starving people. In the Laguana region, State of Durango, 
there has been no rain for two years. Villo Lerdo, the 
chief commercial town, which formerly shipped not less 
than fifty thousand bales of cotton, shipped but a few hun- 
dred this year. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

THE Duke of Clarence and Avondale, otherwise known 
as “Collars and Cuffs,” will wed Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck, March 10th. His father is the Prince of Wales, 
and the young duke is liable some day to be King of En- 
gland. 

King George of Greece is down with the chicken-pox. 
Children usually have the complaint light in mild climates 
like that of Greece, but his Majesty is said to suffer 
severely. He should have had it when he was young. 

The Chinese imperial troops claim to have scattered the 
Manchurian rebels, who are in full flight across the 
frontier into Siberia. They will be welcomed by Russia 
that is, if they are fleeing as alleged. 

Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil died in Paris, and a 
public funeral honored his remains. Services were held in 
the Church of the Madeline. The dust of the ex-Emperor 
will repose in the Braganza vault in Lisbon. 

The four hundred thousand people made homeless by 
the Japan earthquake need help, and an appeal has been 
made to the United States. Rear-Admiral Belknap, com- 
manding our Asiatic squadron at Yokohama, says: ‘“ As 
communication is obtained with places heretofore unheard 
from, it becomes certain that the misery and devastation 
is vastly worse than had been supposed. In one mountain 
village, for example, every individual was either killed or 
crippled, and not one was able to go for aid to neighboring 
towns. The total number of persons left homeless will 
reach half a million. Fields, roads, dykes, potteries, tools 
and shops have in many cases been destroyed, and every 
means of livelihood has thus been taken away. The com- 
ing winter will greatly aggravate the distress of their con 
dition. Assistance to the enlightened and friendly people 
of Japan may come back to us a thousand-fold some day. 
A generous response should be made, and it probably 
will be. 

Italy, Germany and Austria have entered into a com- 
mercial treaty which is full of reciprocity, and will not al 
low any of the high contracting parties to lose a cent by 
tariff duties. As usual, Austria complains that she is the 
smallest gainer. The treaty is intended to counteract the 
protective policy of France, Russia and the United States. 

It is announced on reliable authority that the Czar did 
not call on Emperor William during his trip through Ger- 
many, because it was feared such action might jeopardize 
the Russian loan then negotiating in Paris 

In the face of starvation in Russia, immense quantities 
cf grain are rotting in the Caucasus provinces—where the 
harvest was abundant—owing to lack of transportation 
facilities. A famine is predicted for next year again. 

The Earl of Beauchamp, who is secretary of the Christ 
Church Mission at Poplar, a suburban parish of London, is 
about to take up his residence among the East End poor, 
for the purpose of directing the mission work among the 
unfortunates in that section of the city 

READ THIS! 

OUR next issue, No. 11, will be entirely devoted to 
Christmas, the double-page being by the irresistible Zim 
This number will glitter with artistic gems, with stories 


one, a genuine ghost story, illustrated), poems and essays, 
all specially written. It will be a veritable Christmas-box 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS: 
* A History of the United States in 
Our Own Time.” 
By a Veteran Journalist. 


This work, whose publication will be begun at once, 
will present a consecutive review of American history, 
from the attempt of South Carolina to nullify an Act 
of Congress, in the first administration of Andrew 
Jackson, down to the close of the administration of 
Benjamin Harrison, The aim will be to do for con- 
temporary American history what has been done for 
contemporary English history in Mr. Justin MeCarthy’s 
* History of Our Own Time.” 
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Ain oe By ‘ ; : 
nd THE JOHN BRIGHT OF PORTRY. this visit lasted until death ended it. The editor was quite and the amount of daily correspondence whicl 
Iti- a young man at the time—not more than three-and-twenty. on would fatigue a much younger man than he 
N December 17th, John Greenleaf Whittier entered his His name was William Lloyd Garrison. devotes many of his leisure hours to literary lab 
to eighty-fifth year. His birthplace still stands, near It was not long before his household lyrics gave Whit- yet capable of doing work that has a eck 
er >’ Haverhill, Mass., only a little altered from what it tier such a hold on the popular heart as made him, later, of his earlier efforts. In ippearance he is 
ne wasin 1807. A farmer’s son, born at a time when New En- in the great struggle for the emancipation of the negro, a archal. His spare form is still erect, though } 
ym gland farm life was more frugal thanit is nowadays, hehad power in the land. In them we catch, for the first time, head are white as slacked lime 1 his k 
ny none of the opportunities for culture which Holmes and the voice of a genuine New England bard—the accents eye, though slightly dimmed for rea ur 
m. Lowell had in their youth. His parentswereintelligentand native to a homely, a tender spirit, not cramped by any His step is slow, but noi faltering, and his} ( 
on upright people of limited means, who lived in all the sim- half-conscious imitation of foreign styles and methods, or firm and as hospitable as it was a score of i H 
plicity of the Quaker faith, and there was nothing in his strained by the deliberate effort to sustain ambitious song. does not affect the regulation Quaker garb, b 
in early surroundings to encourage and develop a literary It is unnecessary to quote from works which are familiar of a poet to banish bright colors altoget 
ng taste. He had to borrow books among the neighbors, and to almost every reader, so I shall merely name such heres religiously to the quaint he } 
e thought nothing of walking several miles for one volume. legends as “‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” ‘‘Cassandra South- speaking and writing, and thers 4 quiet 
it, The only instruction he received was at the district school, wick,” ‘‘The Witch’s Daughter,” and “Mary Garvin;” he does A gentleman of the old school 
Tr, and later on at the Haverhill Academy, paying for fined and dignified, vet not dist 
his tuition by work done in his spare hours. Some host who welcomes to Oak K hose 
yp of his earliest inspiration was drawn from Burus, pay a tribute of respect to the Quaker Pos H 
m and he tells us of his joy when his schoolmaster home life is a charming «ands 
to loaned him a copy of the poet’s works. “I began whom he lives, Mrs. Wo in a M 
li to make rhym@s myself,” he says, in his simple Johnson, do everythi rp 
way, “‘and to imagine stories and adventures.”’ him happy He is thorou tin 
or Indeed, he did begin to rhyme almost as soon as he his three magnificent dogs, two cats. anc f 
a knew how to read, but he kept his verses secret, horses, are great f S h D g 
fearing that his father, who was a prosaic man, summer it is his habit spe : pw 
i. might think he was wasting his time. So he wrote out of doors. and then a o Sa Bes 
“O only on the sly, when the paternal back was turned ; is his constant companion ; but in cold we 
is and, as pen and ink were not always available, he Be spends most of his time indoors 
e sometimes used chalk, and even charcoal. Mr. i “ study or in « sat h} 
) William H. Rideing, in his ‘“ Boyhood of Living : , \ visitors from th iw He has a t 
A Authors,” tells us that the surprise of the family little Friends’ Chure} A mes Ma 
oa was great when some of these verses were un- Re WS he lives, for over half a « tu but . 
‘ earthed from under a heap of rubbish in the tite: SS been known t speak ! t I 
garret. His father frowned upon these efforts, \ esting to note, by the ’ hat he « 
not out of unkindness, but be- \ copyright of his poems f hu 9 
cause he doubted the effi- lafterwat 
. ciency of the boy’s education ick for twe 
y for a literary life. His sister, dred. It now 1 
’ however, had faith in him, enerable poet a 
. and without his knowledge where from one th 
nd t fteen hundred 
rs a year H 
‘ rece! refused two 
r 
, 
/; 
YY /} 
i] y / | Hf} 
Yj j | / } 
TT TT 
Mf M) HMA HALL 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
sent one of his poems to the Free Press, of Newbury- also‘ The Old Burying-Ground,” “Memories,” ‘The Play- thousand dollars for a rt Christmas poem W 
port. Young Whittier was helping his father to repaira mate’ and “Maud Muller.” It is interesting to note, by atthe age of eighty-four and } F 
stone wall by the roadside when the carrier handed a copy the way, that, in the Poetry Contest in ONCE A WEEK, the and ambitions of youth,” he sa rec I 
of the paper to him; and, unconscious that there was any- closing lines of the last-named poem were unanimously of my old friends—Bryant, Emerson, Lot 
thing of his own in it, he opened it and was dazed to find voted the most popular quotation in poetry—i.¢ Whipple, Bayard Tay al thers 
some verses called ‘‘ The Exile’s Departure :” : though Holmes s eS. a ven t 
* For of all sad words of tongue or pen, : ‘ 
** Fond scenes which delighted my youthful existence, The saddest are these, * It might have been.’’ myself, _ good hea and sp M 
With feelings of sorrow I bid ve adieu; are over, 1 Perl p I 
A lasting adieu, for now, dim in the distance, ““Whittier’s reputation,” says Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine, much. Son think I h B 
ened: rei ae Gaanbanen iy Pata 5 “has grown like a forest tree, and may reasonably be ex- been very kind and has given n | 
Which guard the loved shores of my own native land ; pected the life of one. In the evening of his days, amodest served. But I will wa t} k 
"a, eeasmecueel tal an ths Gan 1 strand.” singer, who seems never to have sought prestige by cun- their burdens I suppose | I 
ning ways, and whose merits were long eclipsed at home hand is not as steady as was 
It was his own poem, with his initial at the foot of it, by the transient glitter of other names, he finds himself as strong as th vert I 
“W., Haverhill, June 1, 1826; and, better still, this note: grown dear to a whole country, and very generally ac- could bring myself u est 
“Tf ‘W.,’ at Haverhill, will continue to favor us with cepted as one of its truest lyric representatives.” Scarce ly chines. An l-fash ed pen has 
pieces beautiful as the one inserted in our poetical depart- any poet of our time, remarks the same accomplished critic, ant in whateve I ha I 
ment of to-day, we shall esteem it a favor.’ He did so, has touched with more honest reverence and loving tender- dictating, but Iam sure Is l 
and the editor was so struck with the verses that followed ness the relations of friendship, of marriage, of parent and The pen forms a subtlk e( ‘ 
that he resolved to make the acquaintance of hisnewcon- child. Whittier, in brief, is truly, in Sidney’s sense, a and the paper, and aff , 
tributor. So he drove over to see him. Whittier, then a  homilist. can be found in no other N " ‘ 
lad of eighteen, was summoned from the fields where he Despite his advanced years—he is two years olderthan of no assistance to 1 P , 2 
was working, and, having stepped in at the back.door so Tennyson and twelve years the senior of Walt Whitman way for others it pe t | 
that he could put on hiscoat and shoes, came into the room he is still sturdy and active, the livest man of his genera- estimated the number of \ 
with “shrinking diffidence, almost unable to speak, and tion, and the most charming personality in the world of to grace and gladde1 itu 
i letters. His mental powers are as keen and acute as ever, M 
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blushing like a maiden.” The friendship that began with 
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NCO-STEERER. 
rer that infests the 
lobby is 
artist that 
is painted. He is certainly 
in his manipulation of 
uileless creature popularly 
But this 


idroitness is based largely, if not 


wh as the hayseed 


entirely, upon physical courage 
ind impudence. It is talent, and 
a very high degree, but 
it a spark 


wh aman, and 


talent in 
s pot genius, nor ha 

us in it lo appr 
rprise and confuse 
f making him a victim before he 
y receive the distinction of being 
but it isnot art of a very 

st is said of it If the city bunco- 


se hisstandard by invest- 





rlory, he would do well 
lf, and fly to the suburbs where 
attens and fattens on his fellow- 
y subtle manner that the victim 
eal extent of his loss, nor can he 
is happened to him. 
iimself by a different name 

reater dignity and importance ; he 


in the primitive manner em- 





namely, by accosting him on 
g he an old schoolmate. The 
1 look upon such a method of op- 
poverty, as regards invention, and 
usly, for he isa man witha mind, 
nu i, atthat. He can talk with 
reedom upon almost any subject 
hom he knows but slightly, on the 
sre place of business—his office 
s maintained for prestige, and to 
f pens the mversation o1 
s earest eares to that pe 
he discusses Tennyso ind his 
ea 1 Ss adi vy to 
and manipula f 
ces against Morris for the xt 
pinion freely of the value of the 
discusses the outlook, and 
. e places of the 
VI é irp for I rhis 
| s e por wl had, up to 
( steerer (not } ywing his real 
4 e! » tu { tl 
s of his sure. If the 
‘ ore e talks to him of 
H s tl ees that 
sp s « eA 
I f the growth of the L 
of od and short 
‘ f é I e, while he 
. a re he most beautift 
G eks 
i ( s know] 
for me But his 
the architect. Wher 
steerer on the train, and fate 
ct expects to be 
ks or nancial crisis 
few pleasa marks « 
, hous , He 
seri tior n the 
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house, and shows that he knows the value of ginger-bread 
effects over severe simplicity in the house that is builded 
to be rented to a man after it has won the eye and heart of 
his wife. He knows that a square house is the cheapest 
to build, and is not ignorant of the expense attendant upon 
bay-windows and octagonal towers. It isa great joy to the 
architect to learn that the bunco-steerer, whom he always 
considered a banker, to be possessed of an artistic soul 
The bunco-steerer invites the architect around to his ba 
ronial hall, known as Cotswold, or by some other high 
sounding title, and dines him in great style. After din 
ner, while smoking a fine cigar in the library, the architect 
into a scheme for 
The 
bunco-steerer has made arrangements with the inventor 
There is no policeman near 
e is being lured to financial 


is inveigled 
making Italian marble of reed grass and crude oil 


into putting some money 


to promote the scheme, etc 
by to tell the architect that ] 
ruin, and the architect becomes an easy victim; and, what 


+ 


is more, he never gets his money back, nor does he get 
enough Italian marble out of it to erect the plainest kind 
of tombstone over his mother-in-law. It will thus be seen 
that the rural bunco-steerer is the intellectual master of 
his urban brother 
a student of poetry, without exposing the fact that he 
knows the latest wrinkle in the art of 
without antagonizing him He knows the poet w ill quote 
him as a man of refinement and culture, and probably be 
For he depends 
on his knowledge to charm men, and it is not saying too 
much to state that he can tell you how to brace yourself on 


He impresses himself upon the poet as 


“beating” a grocer 


the means of directing victims to his net 





a horse before taking a gate, as correctly as he can inform 
of the best kind of fertilizer to use on orchids. He unde1 
stands mushroom culture, and is an expert in the myste? 
ies of rare old books He can play chess, and is a good 
horseflesh. He knows everything that is worth 
and only his victims know what he really is, 
He is a smiling, affable crea 
want on 


judge of 
knowing, 
though they can’t prove it. 
ture, who can give you all the information you 
the subject of international law, and also upon the latest 
improvements on the Delsarte system of pocket-picking, 
and the only man who ever gets the better of him is the man 
who drinks his wine and smokes his cigars, and then re- 
fuses to put money into a scheme for making eye-water of 
August snow, or to perfect a feather-duster on which the 
feathers will grow perpetually, as on a turkey or a goose 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


—— <4 ——————— 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS THAT WILL 
THROUGH THE MAIL. 


r() 


HRISTMAS cards and booklets will 
fashion because they 
] intrusted to the 
postman’s care ; and despite the fact 
that every one knows tbat after a 
few months they are put away in 
boxes, or sent to the pickaninnies 


always be in 


can so easily be 


and heathen, they are still used, 





because nothing else seems SO easy 
to send as a greeting to far-away friends. 

But there are numerous little gifts which may be 
slipped into a letter with a piece of stiff bristol board, o1 
tied in a flat package, that cost but little more than a 
booklet, and yet show the 
individuality of thought 
that we would give to 
some friends. 

Among the simplest are 
book - marks A 
one is made of the corner 
of a heavy white envelope 








NAG RAPHIC 


raid menos one bup 


unique 


painted with a design of 
which 


over the 


leaves or flowers 


can be slipped 
corner of a page 
Another is 


three 





was travelling ip 


broke the maio-sprine of by 


made of 
narrow ribbons of 


half-inch width and from | 


seven to eight inches long 








These are sewed together wig yg 
v bod 
with a spangle or fancy + gp 
; it ae 
stiten it one end and wet 
ity 


other end, 


and decorated with the 
words 
i 5 ur nward est 
4 4 t | > 
) i e Sa v Lord Bacon’s 
Re 4 ma 
ur mat 
\ inexact 1 


One of the prettiest card-cases that ever matched a 





walking costume was of home manufacture, and came 
through the mail Its foundation was two pieces of card 

ire ur and one-} ilf by three inches, fastened together 

h a narrow strip of line like a book-cover. It wag 
P ered on the outside with a piece of heavy brocaded silk 

dove-gray nd lined with a pale, rose-colored silk 
Both the brocade and silk were cut two inches wider thar 
the foundation at each side, and, after being very carefully 
vasted together with the edges turned in, this surplus was 
t ed over like a bi hem, making a simple pocket like 
t 1 gentleman’s wallet « each side The stitches 
vith which the silk and brocade were overhanded together 
were almost invisible 


For a friend’s desk, whether the friend be a man or a 


woman, a boy or a girl, one can find many articles that 
will go through the mails \ diary, or an address-book, 
or a neat ttle Russia ither note-book, would form a 
welcome substitute for a booklet 

Blotters are always needed—not elaborate ones. with 
hand-painted blossoms adorning the ¢ er, bu 
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Three or four sheets of soft-colored blotting-paper 
tied with a flat 
be ornamented with three small, square Christmas cards 
arranged diagonally 


of pale gray, or buff, or white, bow, may 
with their corners overlapping, or 
w.th a sepia etching fastened on by narrow ribbons across 
the corners 





A postal-card case is made of heavy brown linen, or 
Two pieces are cut an inch 
; then, with a ticket 
puncher, round holes are cut all the way around half ar 


celluloid, or tinted cardboard 


longer and wider than a postal-cart 
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inch from the edge, and the pieces bound together with 
narrow ribbon or silk cord on three sides, and whipped 
over the top. A loop to hang it up by finishes one corner, 
and a ribbon attaching a small pencil, the other. The 
linen may be embroidered or painted with a simple de- 
sign and the word “ Postals,” before the case is made up. 
A dainty article that would receive a contemptuous 
sniff from a man, but an appreciative one from a girl 
friend, is a sachet for note-paper. An envelope of heavy 
paper is painted on the outside with a flower design, then 
filled with three sheets of wadding plentifully sprinkled 
with violet or orris powder, and tied with narrow ribbon. 





A sleeve-holder is made of a yard of plain, heavy rib- 
bon an inch wide, and finished with a crocheted ring at 
each end. The ribbon may be embroidered or painted; 
but it serves its purpose as well plain. To use it, one ring 
is slipped over the thumb and the ribbon bandaged around 
the sleeve with its chiffon or lace, and the other ring held 
by the thumb. A jacket may then be easily slipped over a 
refractory sleeve 





A housekeeper receives gladly every bit of embroidered 
linen that comes to her, whether it be a center piece for the 
table or a doily just large enough to lie under a glass of 
water on a salver. 

The accompanying design may be enlarged and worked 
in outline stitch on a simple linen doily made of a piece 
of linen nine inches square, and either hand-stitched or 
fringed, and which, if embroidered in a white or a wash 
silk, will be pretty but 

* Not too good 
For human nature's daily food.” 





A cover for a flower-pot seven inches high may be made 
of half a yard of plain China silk in moss-green, old gold 
orany soft color. It isdivided and sewed together to make 
a circular flounce nine inches deep. An ineh hem, includ 
ing a casing for a silk cord and tassel, is made at the top 
and a small hem for elastic at the bottom 

HELENA DEWEY LEEMING 


ONCE A WEEK. 


HOW CONGRESS WAS OPENED. 
BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN 


(Coneliuded.) 





4 T just noon of December 7th, the clerk of the House, 
J. Edward McPherson, of Pennsylvania, climbed the 

» steps leading to the Speaker’s desk,and, tapping with 
the gavel, called the House toorder. This isno new position 
for him. He did the same for the Thirty-ninth Congress 
and the five Congresses that immediately followed it, and 
for the Forty-eighth. He is a small man with bushy red 
wuiskers and dark hair, which used to be thick, but which 


of late years has grown very thin ontop. He is a man of 





business-like bearing, and his manner usually suggest 
that he is in a hurry. His predecessor, General John B 
Clark, of Missouri, was much more deliberate in style. 
When Clerk McPherson has brought the House into 
something resembling order, by pounding the Speaker’s 
desk with his gavel, he begins tc call the roll of the 
Congress by States. The credential: of the members have 





been filed with him, and from them he has made up a lis 
of members of the House for the Fifty-second Congress, 
which is the official roll of membership until the House 
has decided the claims of contestants and perhaps un 
seated a few members. The list is headed by the name 
of the member-elect from the first Alabama district 
When the roll has been call the clerk announces that 
there is a quorum present, an 
ceed to the election of a Speaker. The clerk appoints 
four tellers, chosen from the political parties represented 





{a member moves to pro 


in the membership of the House, candidates are placed 
in nomination by the different parties, and the roll is 


called by States for the vote. Ex-Speaker Reed, 
ing to almost invariable custom, is the nominee of the 


accorad- 
Republican members of the House, this honor being con- 
ferred on him in recognition of his services as Speaker 
during the last Congress. The vote as made up by the 
tellers is announced by the 
clerk, who appoints a com 
mittee (usually made up of de 
feated candidates belonging 
to different parties) to escort 
the new Speaker to the chair 
As is usual, the Speaker in 
taking the chair makes a brief 
address. At the conclusion of 
this address, the oldest member 





in coutinuous service—Repre- 
sentative Charles O'Neill, of 
Pennsylvania—comes forward 
to administer the oath It 
seems strange to the older members 
ployees of the House not to see the tall, gaur 
Judge Kelley come forward to administer he oath to 
the new Speaker. It has been long since any one else 
performed that office 

When the Speaker has been sworn in, he dire 
the roll be called again by States, and, as the call pro 
ceeds, the members approach the Speaker's desk in groups, 
and, holding up their right hands, take the oath of office 

The election of the officers of the House is completed 
very quickly. There is no roll-call. The names of the 
officers have been agreed upon in caucus. Some member 
offers a resolution naming the officers chosen by the Demo- 


cratic caucus. Another member offers as a substitute the 
names of the officers selected in the Republican caucus 
They are the officers of the last House. This little com 
pliment is paid to them in recognition of theirservices. <A 
viva voce vote is taken, and the Speaker declares that the 
original resolution has been adopted The whole pro- 
ceeding does not consume more than three minutes, 
usually. In the last Congress there was an unusual pro- 
ceeding. When the names of the officers were presented 
to the House, some of the Republicans bolted the caucus 
action on the chaplaincy and voted with the Democrats for 
the election of Mr. Milburn, the blind minister, who had 
been the chaplain of the Democratic House preceding 
Mr. Milburn was re-elected 

After the election of officers of the House, the delegates 
from the territories are sworn in. Then comes one of the 
most amusing features of the first day’s proceedings—the 
lottery for seats. Its outcome affects very seriously the 
future of the member whose reputation is still to be made 
The value of a “good seat’’—one where the Speaker's eye 
often rests—is something to which every old member will 
bear witness. A man might almost as well be sitting in 
the corridors of the House as occupying one of the seats on 


the extreme left or right near the back of the House Even 


if he should succeed by arrangement with the Speaker 
on while some great measure is under 


gaining recog! 











discussion, he would not be able to hold the attention of 
the House, unless he was a man of wonderful oratorical 
ability, because the House would not be e to hear him 
In the Senate all seats are reserved permane On 
of them becomes vacant only when its possessor dies 
leaves the S« or gives up to take some other sea 
which please n more \ me rs of Se 
ate who return occupy the desk hich they left la 
March. In the House, und the rules, 1 its a 
served, and the choice of seats is de¢ ( } eginnil 
of each Congress by lot. For many is the cus 
tom to reserve the seat occupied by J lley, of Penn- 
sylvania. This was done by unanimous consent At the 
beginning of the last Congress, a Democrat objected to the 


proposition to reserve this seat: but, after a storm of jeers 


and hisses, some one took .Judge Kelley’s hat and placed it 
on the desk which had been his; and when the Judge’s 
name was called, although the seats all about had bee 
chosen, the one which he had occupied for so many ye 


was Waiting for him 


House which say that “The ¢ rK Sha I 
prepared for that purpose, a 


marble or other material equal t 


and delegates, which balls shell be cor 

bered and thoroughly erming lec rie 

shall be fixed by the House for that purpose y the ha 
of a page, draw said balls one by one ft 

announce the number as it is drawt oO 

assistants holds an alphabetical, numbered list 

bers and delegates, and each member | im be 

called, has the privilege of selecting any vaca 

it is usual to divide the House into Democratic Rept 


and for the men 


lican ‘ sides,”’ bers to flock according to 
their political affiliations 


The selection of seats isthe liveliest scene 


ing day Under the rules, all of the seats are vacated and 
the members retire to the cloak-rooms and t pe paces 
just in front of them, waiting anxiously for the names to 
be called The names of the older and the tingguish 
members are greeted with applause As each nar 
called out, its owner, if he is present, goes d 

the aisles and picks out the seat he wishes to ocecup H 
search for au available location is accompanied ver 

by vollies of advice and comment from the group of 


fortunate 1 





mbers outside the ra When he 
{ 


selected his seat he must occupy it until tery 
completed If he leaves it for a minute he forfeits 1 
claim to it There are some exchanges made Sometimes 
a new member consents to give up his se ‘ I es 
one less desirable, so as to make roor pron ent 
member of his party whose favor he hope eu ite 
But the rule of ‘every man for 4 self ipplies very 
generally 

As the lottery continues and the seats gradua fill up 
the hopeful faces, that peered over the railings at the be 
ginning of the drawing, begin to lengther , 
creases as the desirable locations narrow dow1 gut while 
there may be disappointment, there can be no ili-feeling 
for new and old members are treated just ke 

One of the ceremonies of the first da + the app t 


ment of a committee to notify the Senate that the House 
is ready to proceed to business 

Then a joint committee of the | 

two Houses Is appointed to €: -! hs 


call on the President and no 

tify him that Congress is ir J 

session. Sometimes this con ~ tg i. 
mittee reports that the Presi la 

dent will be ready to com } 
municate with Congress in a ' } 
short time and In i] tle , 





¢ t 

while, Mr. Pruden, of the Ex 
ecutive Mansion, appears in 
the aisle of the House and delivers the n sage of the 
President, which is then read by the clerk, at length. But 
more often the committee reports that the P 
no communication to make, and the annual message is not 
delivered until the following day 

The Senate has very little to do on the opening day of 


Congress but to wait for the House and for the President 


It has no reorganization of officers to make t) vear, be 
cause its political complexion has 1 | 
has to elect a president pro tempore tf } eSSiol ‘ 


successor to Mr. Ingalls, who was the first Senator to be 
made the permanent president pro 
rule of the Senate establishing that office There is a ger 
eral greeting among officers and members, and the sessic 

drags along until the message of the House is received 
and the joint committee to wait on the President has reé 
ported, when the Senate adjourns 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


To Induce our subs¢ ribers to Renew the 
Subscriptions, we make the following unparal 
leled offer, good for the Month of December 


ONLY: 


For a Cash Renewal of $6.00 we will give 
George Eliot's Works, Six Volumes, 


Of four hundred pages each, bound in clo “ y sides 
} 


back, printed in large type on hig cale 


and 


paper 


The follow ing constitute this superb edit on 





of ( reorge Eliot S complete Works 


ADAM BEDE THE MILL ON THE FLOSS ae | 
LAS MARNER ROMOLA FELIX HOLT MID 
DLEMARCH. DANIEL DERONDA SCENES FROM 
CLERICAL LIFE THE SPANISH GYPSY rH} 
LEGEND OF JUBAL THEOPHRASTUS SUCH 


These 6 Superb Volume By Wit t Books 

either 2 Novels a month. « a Nove ind 
a Standard Work, such as ** A Histor ‘ 
the United States in Our ©O 1 ee,” or 


Standard Works and 2 copies of ONCE A \\ | 


ill for $6.00. 


And for $7.00, Cash in \i nee, Greore 
Eliot’s Works. 6 Vo immes, | Books, « 
a Book a weel thus: first er i Nove 
second week, a Standard Worl 1S ee 
torv of the United States in Our Own 7 
third week, a Novel: and fourt eek, B 
of Poetry, Biogi iphy, or Travel: thre 
vrether wit! pe coples ol OONCT \ W EEK. 
~ (acl Advance 

| oll ol } { < F 

ho =} ft Rene t r S y 
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Paves 


TRACKED OUT. 
{ SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE 
BY ARTHUR W. A BECKE! 


futhe f Fa Among Thieves,” “ The 
Ghost of Greystone Grange,”’ ete., ete. 
CHAPTER IV.—(CONTINUED.) 


MONGST other mat- 
ters connected with 
my profession, I have 
paid some attention 
to mesmerism. With 
all the strength at 
my command, I 
willed that he should 
be subservient to me. 
He felt the influence 
of my glance, and for 
a moment wavered; 

oked boidly in my eyes. I felt 
l was as strong as my own. I 
my influence over him would 

tl As this thought passed 
1, the scoundrel smiled. 

have read my face like a 

1e€ 1 rstood me 

g served his purpose, the brute was 

way, and the trial proceeded. But 
1! Jt wasa burlesque of justice 

es said their say: he for the 

i all that he could to 

udice against Ainsworth, even 

) far as to hint that the English and 

of Waterloo were somehow ac- 

for the alleged crime; he for the 




















r attention to the prisoner’s 
j 0d looks. Then the senior 
( i his say He proceeded to deliver 
a lecture upor the sin of gambling and the 
terrors of assassination. He pointed out 
that the murder must have been commit- 
by Ainsworth, as no one else could have 








e 
been guilty If the prisoner was innocent, 
why did he not reveal where he was on the 
night of the tragedy ? He called attention 
t evidence of Naudin, which he de- 

is conclusive. He haG sworn that 
Ainsworth was with the deceased and the 
man who had escaped when they — _ 
the gambling-house. He abused the advo- 


‘fense asif he had tt per 
gainst him, and turned into 
ifty flights of imagination. 





rhe onl; gument which he appeared to 

admit might be used as a valid reason for 

an acquittal was the plea raised on behalf 

of Ainsworth, that he, too, was a son—that 
he, t -Y # mother 

But, ’ said the judge, ‘“‘what sort of a 

son is he What kind of a woman could 

smother? He is English, and 

noblest feelings of the hu- 


ire unknown. His mother was 
1 a daughter of perfidious Al- 


point seemed to settle the mat- 

jury indignantly murmured, 
mpatience to deliver their ver- 
ot wait for more, but left the 


’s all over,’? said Mr. Arm- 
me in the corridor. ‘ The 
lemned, and without ex 


circumstances I think Mr. 
Ainswort th’s counsel should have done 
mor Phat scoundrel, Naudin, knows the 
secret. One of our Central Criminal Court 
practitioners would have wormed the truth 
out of him, even had he to get it from him 


from the grave! Why, doctor, how stri ange 
J ma lo k. Why did you start at my words: 
‘Bee: Aust I returned, ‘‘I have still hope. 


If he really knows the truth, I will get it 
from him, even if I have to worm the secret 
as you say, from the grave !”’ 


had occurred to me for saving 





from hi 
An idea 


Alec’s life 





CHAPTER V 








IN THE PRISON 

‘WELL,” said Naudin surlily as I entered 
his cell, “‘ what do you want with me ’”’ 

doctor has permission to question 
you replied the official, answering for 
mit He is a wonderful Englishman, and 
you had better be civil.” 

Curse the English!” cried the brute, 
using a terrible imprecation unapproach- 
able in its blasphemy 

I sat d quietly on the edge of — 





man fu I} in the ace 


the E nglish 





“I feel that it was this 
sh that made you give 














false testimony about my friend 
Be SO, he answered defiantly. 
What does it a matter now ? All the 
“ ik s that ar se rlishman ranaway 
with the woman that aa to have been my 
And a good thing, too, my brave boy,” 
s ne p mn offi i ‘If he hadn’t, you 
know ) iter you would have mur- 
Ah! y know that I could murder old 
pig You know that I was good with a 
knife rhat I could squeeze the throat 
tightly—eh, old comrade 
lhe wretched creature laughed a harsh 
Augl rhe he 1 upo ¢ 
B t wha I i ) t t ( i 
ig leman sp ist hours he has on 
ea withou g ib vy an under 
take il par I 
H iround for applause to the 
risor wi it the grim Jest 
I suppos ve God or 
I aske ! f t hope that pos- 
\ } rY l re n the 
I lig 
Oh ves, I believe the «ce a good 
friend of n He has helped me many 


INCE A 


Well, he has deserted you now,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Don’t you think you might as well 
doa good deed before you die? It might 
assist you in ‘extenuating circumstances’ 
hereafter.”’ 

‘There isn’t a hereafter,” cried the ruf- 
fian. “‘And as for ‘extenuating circum- 
stances,’ I want them on earth, not in 
heaven.” 

He did not say heaven ; but as he believed 
in no future state, Ican put down heaven 
as well as anywhere else. 

‘And there is nothing I can do to buy 
your good-will? I can serve no friend of 
yours? Is there no one I can befriend on 
your behalf in payment of your help?” 

Vhy, I haven’t a friend on the earth! 
and the only service you could do me would 
be to knife the pal who rounded on me. 
But you won’t do that—first, because you 
would be afraid to soil your fine kid gloves 
with blood; and secondly, because you 
don't care for Madame Guillotine. Besides, 
no doubt you have conscientious scruples ! 
All you English have. The hound that 
stole away the woman that was to be my 
wife had conscientious scruples! No doubt 





sometimes 

In spite of his bravado, there was such 
bitterness in his words that I could not 
help pitying him. He seemed to read my 
thoughts. 

‘I don’t want any of your sniveling 
sympathy. If you are really aaty for me, 
let me die in peace. Stay! you can do me 
a favor: you are a doctor, and can give me 
something to brace my nerves. Not that I 
want it at this moment, but I get down at 
three in the morning. You see, it is the 
waiting. They won’t tell me when I am to 
be shaved; so when three strikes, I can’t 
help listening for the footsteps of the shaver 
and the priest and the rest of them! Then 
the hour passes, and I know I have another 
day to live. Not that I care for the day; 
but it tries your nerves to be always wait- 
ing, you know—always waiting, always 
waiting!” 

For the moment I did not gather his 
meaning, and then the prison official re- 
minded me that in France the condemned 
never know the day fixed for their execu- 
tion. 

‘It’s no use asking the doctor,” said the 
jailer. “It’s against the rules, my brave 
boy, and you can’t have it.” 

“Well, then, be off with you! Curse you, 
why have you come here ?”’ 

‘*Because you shall tell me the truth! 
Do you hear, you shall tell me the truth!” 

And I stared into the man’s eyes and ex- 
erted all the power of my will—again with 
no effect 

“Ho, ho,”’ laughed the ruflian; “that’s 
your game, is ‘it? Well, to be rid of you, 
you shall know the truth, and much good 
may it do you 

I listened eagerly. But the jailer inter- 
posed : 

‘Don’t rely on him, Monsieur. This is a 
sly old fox. He is as likely to tell you lies 
as anything else. Don’t rely on him.” 

‘Why not?” asked the convict. ‘* Why 
should I not relieve this gentleman from 
anxiety ? Why, theythink wellof me over 
yonder! They are actually shaving a man 
on my testimony. Isn’t that a certificate 
of my truthfulness—isn’t that a proof that 
I can be trusted ? 

And the fellow eee once more. 

‘You there,” he cried, turning savagely 
on me, ‘‘you shall know all. Not that I 
want to help you. No; it will be bitterness 
to you to he ar the truth! Open your ears 
and listen. 

And he cleared his throat and threw him- 
self on the plank bed. 
“Imagine meescaping. I had got away 
from the cursed prison. I and my pal had 
been hunted like rats. We had lived inthe 
mud of the Seine for three days and three 
nights, only daring to emerge when it was 
pitch dark and we could not be seen. How 
did we live? Why, by theft. We took it 
by turns to steal the bread that kept body 
and soul together, and the water of the 
river was our wine. It was a bad time for 
us: it iscold when the tide comes up, and 
you have to crouch by the bars of a sewer. 
Ah! lam not sure it isn’t better here, even 

with the shaver in attendance.”’ 

The wretch paused for a moment and 
shuddered 

‘Well, it was the third night of our 
escape, and my pal and I determined to 
see if we couldn’t annex a little wine. 
We felt that it would warm us if we 
could only pour down our throats a 
bottle of brandy. I was mad for it, so 
was he. And we went towards the Rue 
du Bach before the break of day. When 
we got there we arranged our plans. 
There was a little auberge close by, which 
had been kept open all night, and the man 
at the counter was dozing. There were lots 
of bottles, and one which particularly at- 
tracted us—a bottle of cognac. If we could 
only enter the shop without attracting the 
attention of the dozing man, we might get a 
bottle. And if we woke him, there was a 
knife handy on the counter; and both my 
pal and 1 knew how to handle a knife 
to the best advantage. So the plan seemed 
good enough. The only question was, who 
should go in, who should remain. There 
was not enough work in the job for two 
We yar w up my hat—brim downwards, my 
pal; brim upwards, myself. The hat came 
down brim downwards. My pal had to do 
the job. I wassorry for this: for I felt that 
if he got the brandy, I should have to fight 
him for my share. Not that I minded that 


much—only, you see, the odds would be in 
his favor, as he would be armed with a 
knife! And what worried me more was, 
that he was so cursed polite. I didn’t like 
the look of him. However, he had fairly 
won the toss, and I let him go. He walked 
upto the shop, and then turned a corner 
and bolted for his life! It was then I knew 


WEEK 


that the hound had betrayed me! It was 
then that I understood his cursed polite- 
ness, and his offers to go ashore when we 
were hiding in the river, sometimes resting 
on a chain that moored a floating wash- 
house, laid up for the winter, to the quay. 
Curse him! A thousand times curse him !” 

Naudin got up and struck his clenched fist 
with all his force against the stone wall. 

“Come, my brave boy,’ said the jailer 
roughly, ‘we can’t allow anything of that. 
Who’s to wash up your blood on the floor 
or the wall? Respect the national prop- 
erty ! had 

“T knew I shouldn’t have many minutes’ 
grace,” continued the convict, disregarding 
the interruption. ‘I felt that the hound 
had laid his plans. I remembered that it 
was he who suggested the visit to the 
wine shop; that it was he who had led 
me to the Rue du Bach. I knew the 
hound had surrounded me with police; 
that I was like a rat in a hole, and could 
not escape. I fancied I heard the footsteps 
of the cursed sergents de ville as I stood 
shivering in the bitter wind. Well, I had 
escaped from prison; I had fled from the 
galleys; I wasstill free: there was a chance 
yet. So I looked about to see if I could 
hide. I was outside a café, which I knew 
was used as a gambling-house. Perhaps I 
might scale the wall, and get into one of 
the upper rooms. There was a stackpipe 
reaching to the ground from the first floor. 
It was very uncertain footing; but after a 
week’s starvation I was not very heavy, 
and [ thought it might bear me. I climbed 
up hand over hand, until [ got flush with 
the first-floor window. There was a coping 
to ag hired below, about two inches 
deep; was enough for me to get a foot- 
hold. 1 held on to the shutters of the win- 
dow above, and there I was safe and pretty 
comfortable.” 

“Ah! it was a pity you did not remain 
there, my brave boy,”’ put in the jailer. 

“I did remain there some time—long 
enough to look through the window and 
see What was going on in the room within. 
It was a chambre a coucher, with a chair 
and te — and two looking-glasses. 

” I cried eagerly. 

sai be re were two men in this room, and 
my eyes glistened as I saw the pile of gold 
on the table. In spite of the odds, I tried 
to enter, but could not get in, for the win- 
dow was bolted. And what could I do 
against two men without a knife? And 
one of those men had a knife, for I saw it 
in his hand.”’ 

‘Well?” 

‘Looking through the window, I saw 
that one of the men was half drunk. He 
staggered about, and did not seem to 
know what he was doing. Then the other 
began to collect the gold that was on the 
table, and tied it up in a handkerchief. 
He put it in his pocket. The drunken 
man staggered up and tried to get it, and 
then turned upon the other and said 
something. Then they both got angry, 
and began to wrestle with one another. 
They tumbled about, coming close to the 
window through whichI was looking. The 
sober man tried to open it, and I crept back, 
waiting to spring upon him when the op- 
portunity offered. But the opportunity 
never did offer. Struggling, they stag- 
gered about until they fellin a heap near 
the other window. Then I heard the win- 
dow open, and the drunken man was 
thrown out, and fell with a heavy thud 
upon the ground beneath. In a moment 
the sober man had climbed down, and was 
upon him. He took the knife, drove it 
straight through his body, and disappeared 
Ww ith the gold in the darkness.’ 

‘And what was he like ?’ 

‘An oldish man, with white hair and 
moustac he and gray whiskers.’ 

‘It must have been Major Merton!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Very likely. But I hadn’t to wait long. 
I myself dropped to the ground—in a few 
minutes the police were on the spot and I 
was discovered.”’ 

‘But about Ainsworth ? 
Ainsworth ? 

“*Oh, I forgot totell you,” said the ruffian 
with a laugh. “Ainsworth came up just 
before the man fell, caught the knife from 
the other, and stabbed him. Then he ran 
away, too!” 

“Liar!” I exclaimed. ‘Then you have 
sworn away my friend’s life.” 

“You do not mean to say that you be- 
lieve him ?” said the jailer. ‘‘No one but 
our Government would kill a cat on his 
testimony ! 

I was puzzled : evidently the man had told 
me a part of the truth. His description of 
the room and the characteristics of the 
Major proved to me that it was not all im- 
agination. 

“But what became of the paper that 
Dormer had been writing ?”’ 

“The paper that Dormer had been writ- 
ing!” he repeated, slowly. ‘What do you 
know of the paper that Dormer had been 
writing ined 


Where was 
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‘Don’t listen to his nonsense,” again put 
in the jailer. ‘1 tell you, Monsieur, that no 
one but the Government would believe a 
word this fellow says.” 

‘Oh! that is your opinion,” cried the 
ruffian. “Thank you! Then I will say no 
more. 

“T do not wish you to say more,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘But listen to me, Jules Naudin. 
As sure as there is a heaven above us, you 
shall tell me all.’ 

**You will force me?” 

“TI will force you.” 

‘By my life, you shall never hear my 
voice again.” ‘ 

**] know this fellow,” said the jailer. “It 
is useless to attempt to make him speak ; he 
will not. I could have told you more. He 
was found some distance from the body by 
the police, and you have heard his evidence 
in the court. He has sworn that the con- 
demned Ainsworth committed the crime. 
That may be or may not be the case; but 
his story about the scene in the room is 
foolishness. The man is a born liar; you 
will get nothing further from him. And, 
pardon me, it is time that you should re- 
tire. < 

“Tam willing to go,” I said, approaching 
the door. ThenIturned to Naudin. ‘ You 
have heard what I have said, wretch. Iam 
a man of my word, and I swear before 
Heaven that, dead or alive, you shall tell 
me all.”’ 

The convict paid no attention to me; but, 
raising his arms above his head, closed his 
eyes and seemed to fall asleep. 

When I left the cell, I asked a favor. 

‘lam a medical man, as you know. Be 
fore I leave I should like to pay my respects 
to the doctor of the prison.” 

““Why, certainly, Monsieur,” replied the 
warder, who was now conducting me. 
“Doctor Simon will be charmed to see 
you.” 

And I was conducted to the surgeon’s 
apartments. I was pleased to find that he 
knew my name, and accepted me as a con- 


” 


” 


frére for whom he entertained respect. 


Years before [had published a work on a 
psychological subject, which had been hon- 
ored by being translated into the French 
language. He had either read this book or 
picked upsome of itscontents. He received 
me as a distinguished doctor, who had made 
the brain and neurology his specialty. 

“And what can I do for you, my good 
friend ?”’ he asked, after a little general 
conversation. 

I told him the story of Alec Ainsworth as 
I have written it here. He listened atten- 
tively; and, when I had finished my narra- 
tive, observed, rather dryly, that he was 
afraid he could do very little to assist me. 

“The prisoners have not much to do with 
me,” he said. ‘If they are ill, I am sent 
for; but it is chiefly to testify that they are 
not shamming. However, when the person 
in whom you take an interest is gy 
under my care, I will do my best for him.” 

“It was not so much about Ainsworth 
wished to speak,” I replied, ‘‘as about the 
convict Naudin.” 

‘The condemned Naudin. Ah, he is a 
misérable! Surely you can feel no interest 
in him!” ; 

‘On the contre ary, I feel a great interest 
in him—as a doc tor. 
sadoctor! I do not understand you. 
The brute is heaiee enough. There is 
nothing strange about his ¢ ase, surely ?”’ 
‘ Doctor,” I exclaimed, “I want to use 
this man in the cause of justice.” 

** Justice !’? he responded, with the cyn- 
icism of a Frenchman. “I fear I am hard- 
ened by my avocations in the prison and 
have not much sympathy with the cause of 
justice. a 

* And also of science.”’ 

“Ah! now you do interest me. 
very different matter.”’ 

“Do you remember that many years ago 
a doctor like ourselves was imprisoned 
here? Do you remember that he was.guil- 
lotined ?”’ 

‘* Unhappily, many of our profession have 
been subject to that fate. But to whom do 
you particularly allude ? 
I repeated the name. 

_ Ah! now I understand. Certainly. The 
head of the Faculty attended him before 
his execution, and was present on the scaf 
fold.” 

And you know the reason why ?’ 

“Oertainly.”’ 

‘I wish to repeat the experiment with 
the assistance of the condemned Naudin.”’ 

‘But the brute would never agree. The 
convict doctor to whom you refer was ready 
to aid our chief. It was arranged betweeu 
them. You have avery different subject in 
Naudin.”’ 

“I think he will do as well. I can con- 
centrate his attention on the matterin hand. 
His will can be dispensed with. 

‘It is a bold—an original idea,’’ pondered 
the French doctor. 

‘And can only be carried to a successful 
issue with your assistance. 
(To be continued.) 
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READ THIS MAGNIFICENT OFFER 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUE TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS 


All for $6.00 “senooxs ‘cna « mcriowany. All for $6.00 








The Dictionary, a sample page of which is herewith presented, is a Royal Quarto, printed on fine paper, beauti- 
fully and substantially bound in English cloth, red edges. It will be ready about January ist. Those wishing to tak 
advantage of this m: ignificent offer, will kindly send word to us without del: iy. We wish to regulate our edition of this 
Dictionary, so as to make it sufficient for actual renewing subscribers only. The new Dictionary is well worth $5.00. 

It will contain upwards of 700 pages. The reader will bear in mind that this Dictionary is recent, and contains not 
an antiquated or obsolete line. It is modern, and contains words, with their definitions, necessary for every person to know 
who lays claim to being educated, and found in this work exclusively. The pronunciations and definitions are brief and 
clear, and approved by the highest modern authorities. This offer to renewing subscribers has no parallel in the dealings 


of American publishing houses with the public. We lead ; all others fail to even follow. 


The Standard Works offered in connection with the ONCE A WEEK Library—let our readers reflect what these Standard Works are, and they will not fail to 


appreciate what the offer really means to them—Milton, Bunyan, Sir Thomas More, Southey, Swift, Lord Macauiay, Thackeray, Benjamin Franklin, Carlyle, and the 
rlish education. These Standard Works can be obtained through ONCE A WEEK ut a 


English classics generally—must be read by all who would lay the foundation of an Eng 

merely nominal cost. . Let the young people begin now. These 52 Books—one a week—consist of: first week. a novel: second week, the ** History of the United States of 

Our Own Time,” written specially for our subscribers ; third week, a novel ; fourth week, a Standard Work. The Standard Works include ‘* The Sublime and Beautiful 
Sir Thomas More; ‘* Warren Hastings,” by Lord Macaulay; ** Hero 


by Burke; **The Battle of the Books,” by Swift; “The Areopagitica,” by Milton ; ‘* Utopia,” by 
Worship.” by Carly le, ete., ete., ete. 


ANATHEMATIZE l4 ANKLE 


offering made and set up in a temple : an a wood-fire, or in which a spit turns, inate admiration of English institu 
ecclesiastical curse : any person or thing [Ety. dub.] tions. 
anathematized. [Gr. ana, up, tithémi, | ANECDOTAL, an’ek-ddt-al, ANECDOTI- | ANGLO-SAXON, ang’glo-saks’un, adj. ap 
to set.] CAL, an-ek-dot’i-kal, adj., in the form of plied to the earliest form of the English 
ANATHEMATIZE, an-a’them-at-iz, v.t. to an anecdote. language : the term Old English is now 
pronounce accursed, ANECDOTARIAN, an’ek-d6-ta’ri-an, n. one preferre . by some. 
ANATOMIC, -AL, an-a-tom’ik, -al, adj. re- who deals in or retails anecdotes: an an- | ANGRY, ang’gri, adj. excited with anger 
lating to anatomy. ecdotist. ‘* Our ordinary anecdotarians nied ANGRILY, ang’ gri-li, adv. 
ANATOMIZE, an-a’tom-iz, v.t. to dissect a | make use of libels.”-—Roger North. ANGUISH, ang’gwish, 1. excessive pain of 
body : (fig.) to lay open minutely. [From | ANECDOTE, an’ek-dot, 1. an incident of body or mind: agony. [Fr. angoisse—L. 
pe private life: a short story. [Gr., not angustia, a strait, straitness—ango, to 
ANATOMIST, an-a’tom-ist, n. one skilled ar pe an, neg., and ekdotos, pub- | press tightly: to strangle. See ANGER. | 
in anatomy. ished—ek, oui, and diddmi, to give. | ANGULAR, ang’gul-ar, adj. having an 
ANATOMY, an-a’tom-i, n. the art of dis- | ANELE, an-él’, v.f. to anoint with oi/: to an angle or corner: ( fig.) stiff in man 
secting any organized body: science of administer extreme unction. [A.S. on- ner: the opposite of easy or graceful 
the structure of the body learned by dis- elan—on, on, and ¢le, oil. | ANGULAR ITY. 
section. [Gr. ana, up, asunder, temnd, | ANEMOMETER, a-nem-om’et-er, ». an in- | ANIGHTS, a-nits’, adv., of nights, at night 
to cut. | strument for measuring the force of the | ANILE, an’‘il, adj. old-womanish : imbecile. 
ANBURY, an’ber-i, ”. a disease in turnips, | wind. [Gr. anemos, wind, and METER. | —ANILITY, an-il'i-ti, nm. [L. anus, an old 
in which the root becomes divided into | ANEMONE, a-nem’o-ne, ”. a plant of the woman. | 
a number of parts—hence the popular | crowfoot family. [Said to be from Gr, | ANILINE, an’il-in, n. a product of coal-tar, 
name FINGERS AND ToEsS. [From A.S, anemos, wind, because some of the spe- extensively used in dyeing. inl, an 
ampre, a crooked swelling vein. | | cies love exposed situations. | indigo plant, from which also it is made. | 
ANCESTOR, an’ses-tur, 7. one from whom | ANEROID, an’e-roid, adj. noting a barom- | ANIMADVERSION, an-im-ad-ver’shun, » 
a person has descended: a forefather.— | eter by which the pressure of the air is criticism, censure, or reproof. 
fem. AN’CESTRESS.—adj. ANCES'TRAL. [O. measured without the use of liquid or | ANIMADVERT, an-im-ad-vert’, v.i. to 
Fr. ancestre—L. antecessor—ante, before, | quicksilver. [Gr. a, neg., néros, wet. ] criticise or censure. [L., to turn the 
cedo, cessum, to go. | | ANETIC, a-net’ik, adj. in med. relieving or mind to—animus, the mind, ad, to, and 
ANCESTRY, an’ses-tri, n. a line of ances- | assuaging pain: anodyne, [Gr. anetikos, verto, to turn. | 
tors: lineage. | relaxing. | ANIMAL, an’im-al, ». an organized being 
ANCHOR, angk’ur, 7. a hooked iron instru- | ANEURISM, an’‘ir-izm, n. a soft tumor, having life, sensation, and voluntary 
ment that holds a ship by sticking into arising from the widening up or dilata- motion: it is distinguished from a plant, 
the ground: (fig.) anything that gives tion of an artery. [Gr. aneurisma—ana, which is organized and has life, but not 
stability or security.—v.t. to fix by an up, eurys, wide. | sensation or voluntary motion ; the name 
anchor: to fasten.—v.i. to cast anchor: | ANEW, a-nii’, adv. afresh: again. [M. E. sometimes implies the absence of the 
to stop, or rest on. [Fr. ancre—L. ancora | of-new—A.S. of, OF, and New. | | higher faculties peculiar to man.—dad) 
—Gr. angkyra, from angkos, a bend—root | ANGEL, an’jel, 7. a divine messenger: a of or belonging to animals: sensual. [L. 
angk, bent. Conn. with ANGLE. } | ministering spirit: an old E. coin—10s., anima, air, life, Gr. anemos, wind—ad 
ANCHORAGE, angk’ur-aj, m. ground for bearing the figure of an angel.—adjs. | aémi, Sans. an, to breathe, to blow. ] 
anchoring: duty imposed on ships for ANGELIC, an-jel'ik, ANGEL'ICAL, — adv. | ANIMALCULE, an-im-al’kil, 7., @ small 
anchoring. | - ANGEL'ICALLY. [Gr. angelos, a messen- | animal, esp, one that cannot be seen by 
| the naked eye :—pl. ANIMAL’CULES, 01 


ANCHORET, ang’kor-et, ANCHORITE. 


ger. ] 
ang’kor-it, 7. one who has withdrawn | ANGELHOOD, an’jel-hid, n. the state or ANIMAL'CULA. [L. animaleulum, dim. ot 



















from the world: a hermit. [Gr. anachd- condition of an angel: the angelic nature animal. ] 

rétés—ana, apart, chored, to go.] or character. E. B. Browning. ANIMALISM, an’im-al-izm, 7, the state of 
ANCHORITISH, ang-k6-rit’ish, adj. of or | ANGELOLATRY, 4an-jel-ol’a-tri, nm. the being actuated by animal appetites only 

pertaining to an anchorite, or his mode worship of angels. [E. angel, and Gr. sensuality. 

of life: anchoretic. ‘Sixty years of latreia, worship. | ANIMATE, an’im-at, v.t. to give life to 

religious reverie and anchoritish self- | ANGER, ang’ger, n. a strong passion ex- to enliven or inspirit.—adj. living: pos 

denial.”—De Quincey. cited by a vt. to make angry sessing animal life. [See ANIMAJ 
ANCHORITISM, ang’k6-rit-izm, n. the [Ice. angr allied to ANGUISH. | ANIMATE, an’‘i-mat, v.7. to becone en 

state of being secluded from the world: | ANGEVIN, an‘jé-vin, adj. of or pertaining livened or exhilarated : to rouse. Mr 

the condition of an anchorite. | to Anjou, a former province in the saath Arnott, animating at this speech, glided 
ANCHORLESS, ang’ker-les, adj. being | west of France. behind her chair.”—Miss Burn 

without an anchor: hence, drifting: un- | ANGINA, anj-i’na, n. applied to diseases in | ANIMATED, an‘im-at-ed, adj. lively: full 

stable. ‘*My homeless, anchorless, <-:- | which a sense of tightening or suffoca- of spirit 

supported mind.”—Charlotte Bronte. | tion is a prominent symptom. [L. See | ANIMATION, an-im-a’shun, 1. liveliness 
ANCHOVY, an-cho’vi, 1. a small fish of | ANGUISH. | vigor 

the herring kind from which a sauce is | ANGLE, ang’gl, n. a corner: the point ANIMISM, an’im-izm, ». theory which re 

made, [Sp. and Port. anchova; Fr. an- where two lines meet: (geom.) the in- gards the belief in spirits, that appear in 

chois. Of doubtful ety. ] | clination of two straight lines which dreams, ete., as the germ of religious 
ANCIENT, an’shent, adj. old: belonging | meet, but are not in the same straight ideas. [L. anima, the soul 

to former ti AN’CIENTS, natn line. [Fr.—L. angulus: cog. with Gr, ANIMOSITY, an-im-os’‘i-ti, 7 hitter ha 

who lived in remote times: in B., elders. | angkylos: both from root angk, ak, to tred: enmity. [L. animositas, fullne 

—adv. AN’CIENTLY.—i. AN’CIENTNESS. | bend, seen also in ANCHOR, ANKLE. | of spirit. See ANIMAI 

[Fr. ancien—Low L. antianus, old—L. | ANGLE, ang’gl, 1., a hook or bend : a fish ANIMUS, an’‘im-us, ». intention: spirit 

ante, before, prob. conn, with AND. See | ing-rod with line and hook.—~./. to fish prejudice against I ni . pirit 

ANTIQUE. | | with an angle.—v.?t. to entice: to try to soul, as dist. from a the 1 f 
ANCIENT, an’shent, 7». (obs.) a flag or its gain by some artifice. [A.S. angel, a See ANIMAL. | 

bearer: an ensign. [Corr. of Fr. en- hook, allied t to ANCHOR. | ANISE, an’is, 7. aromatic plant. the 

seigne. See ENSIGN. | ANGLER, ang’gler, n. one who fishes with of which are used in making cordials 
ANCILLARY, an’sil-ar-i, adj. subservient. an angle.— “ANGLING, ang’gling, nu. the [Gr. anison. | 

L. ancilla, a maid-servant. | art or practice of fishing with an angle. ANISOMETRIC,  a-ni’so-met’! a , 
ANCORIST, ang’k6-rist, u. one withdrawn | ANGLICAN, ang’glik-an, adj., English. term applied to crystals which are ¢ 

from the world: a hermit: an anchoret, [See ENGLISH. | veloped dissimilarly in the three axial 

or anchoress. ‘‘A woman lately turned | ANGLICANISM, ang’glik-an-izm, n. at- directions. [Gr. anisos, unequal, and 

an ancorist.”"—Fuller. tachment to English institutions, esp. metron, a measure. | 
AND, and, conj. signifies addition, and is the English Church: the principles of | ANISOTROPE, an’‘i-so-tré ANISOTROP 

used to connect words and sentences : in the English Church. IC, an’‘i-sd-trop'ik, adj. 7 iving different 

M.E. it was used for if. [A.S., and in | ANGLICISM, ang’glis-izm, n. an English properties in different direction not 

the other Teut. lang. : prob. allied to L. idiom or peculiarity of language. isotre a : wolotropic 

ante, Gr. anti, over against. | ANGLICIZE, ang’vlis-iz, v.f. to express in ANKER, angk’er, ». a liquid measure | 
ANDANTE, an-dan’te, adj., going easily: | English idiom. on the continent, formerly in England 

moderately slow: expressive. [It.—an- | ANGLO-, ang’glo, pfa., English—used in varving from about seven to nine 

dare, to go.} composition : as Anglo-Sa.con, ete, { Dut. ] 
ANDIRON, and’‘i-urn, x. the iron bars | ANGLOMANIA, ang’glo-man’i-a, n., a | ANKLE, angk’l, x. the joint between the 

which support the ends of the logs in | mania for what is English: anindiscrim- | foot and leg, forming an angle or D 
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Poplin (which of late years has not met with the favor 
it merits), it is predicted, is soon to have a great run of 
popularity. Samples are shown having the prevailing 
ombre effect, accomplished in the weaving by having the 
warp and the woof of different colors. 

Some of the prettiest of the new boas are of turkey 
feathers, the white being especially pleasing. They are a 
trifle fluffier than coque feathers. A handsome collarette 
is made by an ingenious arrangement of tiny ostrich tips. 
Collarettes of this style are preferable to those of coque 
plumage, as the ostrich feather has an assured standing in 
the fashion world which cannot be affected by use, how- 
ever promiscuous, or 

Fraulein Emilie Romer, into a burning 
building and saved the lives of two German children, has 
been publicly congratulated by Emperor William. The 
brave girl was severely burned, but is rapidly recovering. 


even by low prices 


who rushed 


Several English medical journals have recently called 
attention to a fact, sustained by common observation, that 
the young women of the present day are better developed, 
physically, taller, plumper, stronger and healthier than 
the young women of fifty, one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ago. 
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DRESSED WOMAN 


RECEPTION WRAP 
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g so popular This recepti 
Waist high sis 
arge buttons at the 


complete the 


covered with jets; the sleeves ar 


Manchester, N. H., earns her living in a 
She works from morning till night, 


A woman in 


Old lace parasol-covers are being unearthed and 


as lamp-shades 
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are 
is tight fitting with full Watteau back 


don are thus described : 
made entirely of rose-pink Parisian gauze, tied round the 
waist with a wide scarf of silk, in a deeper shade of pink. 
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Elongated Cushion 


Seventy women have licenses for selling beer and liquor 
in New York City. 

A favorite combination of coloring in Parisian millinery 
is pale yellow, mauve and a light shade of green. 
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in the Queen « 

The fronts 

faced with velvet, and braided with beadst 
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ure loose, 


»>match 


Two rather uncommon dinner-gowns just made in Lon- 


One is of very strange design, 


The other, of rich, poppy-red Lyons velvet. The front of the 


skirt iscovered with a very long jet fringe, falling from the 


waist 
there is a large, treble 


Round the hem of the skirt in front 
ruche of silk. 


reaching to the 


to the feet. 


Short mantles, knees, of cloth in the 


most delicate shades, and with the most exquisite linings, 
are fashionable for evening wear. 
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The purchase of a safety bicycle by those who have an 











Trinket Box. 


ambition to mount and stay aboard the silent steed has 
been hitherto out of the question with persons of moderate 
plan. The 


soston, besides being 


income—except, perhaps, on the installment 
John P. Lovell Arms Company, of 
in the manufacture of arms and sporting goods, has taken 
to making a really substantial and high-grade wheel, which 
is within the contemplation of the average purse. The firm 
is a very old and highly respectable one, the founder, Mr. 
John P. Lovell, now in his seventieth year, being still an 
active ‘‘personal attention’? member thereof. The firm 
has passed its fiftieth continuous year, and the new ’cycle, 
called the Lovell Diamond Safety, is one of its crowning 
industrial efforts. 
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CONGRESSMAN CHARLES FREDERICK CRISP, of Georgia, 
the new Speaker of the House of Representatives, is a tall, 
compact-built, broad-shouldered, handsome man, of clear 
complexion, with a frank, open face, twinkling blue-gray 
eyes, and a sparse brown moustache. He is getting bald 
on top, dresses with unnecessary neatness, and in manner 
is most engaging, possessing in a marked degree all that 
grace and dignity which are typical of the Southern-bred 
man. He is rising six-and-forty, and comes of a family of 
actors, his ancestors for several generations having been 
footlight favorites; but he can never aspire to the Presi- 
dential chair because of alien birth, having been born in 
England, where his parents had gone on a visit. They 
returned in less than a year after his birth, so that he 
was reared in Georgia, receiving a common-school edu- 
cation in Savannah and Macon. At the breaking out of 
the war he was only sixteen, but he enlisted in the Confed- 
erate service, becoming lieutenant in the Tenth Virginia 
infantry, and serving until May 12, 1864, when he was 
taken prisoner of war and sent to Fort Delaware. He was 
released at the close of the war, and returned to Ellaville, 
Ga., where his parents then resided. Then he read law, 
and was admitted to the Bar. This was in 1866. Six years 
later he was appointed solicitor-general of the Southwest- 
ern Circuit, and was reappointed in 1873 for the full term 
of four years, and removed to Americus, where he has 
since resided. At the expiration of his term in 1877 he was 
appointed judge of the Superior Court; elected the fol- 
lowing year by the Legislature to the same office, and 
re-elected in 1880 for a full term of four years, resign- 
ing in 1882 to accept a seat in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress. He has been continuously re-elected since. In 
1883 he was president of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion. He has been one of the most faithful and persist- 
ent workers in Congress, being hardly ever absent from 
his seat. He has served on several important committees 
in the House, including those on Elections (of which he 
was chairman in the Fiftieth Congress), Commerce, Man- 
ufacture and Pacific Railroads. Politically, he is a free- 
trader and an earnest, sincere and radical free-coinage 
advocate. For several years he has been one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders on the Democratic side of the House, 
and when in the minority he preserved his equanimity in 
times of hard fighting when other leading Democrats lost 
their temper. Indeed, it was noted that during the hottest 
debates over the rules and against the Force bill he and 
Speaker Reed were the only cool men in the chamber. No 
one was quicker to tackle the Speaker than he. Once, 
when reading from an old speech of Congressman Reed, 
protesting against arbitrary rulings, he closed his quota- 
tion by a wave of his hand towards the Speaker’s chair 
and the remark, ‘“‘I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober.” Another, when Ben Butterworth said he always 
stood by the Speaker, to which Crisp retorted: ‘ Yes, you 
remind me of the Hindoo bowing before his god and say- 
ing, ‘I know that you are ugly, but I feel that you are 
great.’’’ So well appreciated were his sterling fighting 
qualities that more than once he has been dubbed the 
‘Bulldog of the House.’’ As a parliamentarian he has 
few equals, and within the last few years has had no supe- 
rior. Asan orator he is judicial and dignified, and since 
Roscoe Conkling’s day no man in Congress has displayed 
a choicer affluence of language in the off-hand current of 
debate. He is always earnest and sincere, and never rises 
without commanding the ear of the House. His voice is 
remarkably clear at the opening of a speech, but when 





CONGRESSMAN CHARLES FREDERICK CRISP, OF GEORGIA, 


Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives. 


strained at too high a pitch it becomes harsh and threaten- 
ing. In gesture he is forceful and illustrative, and in de- 
bate is logical and quick at repartee, but he is best liked, 
by those who know him, after dinner, with which he likes 
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a glass of good old Burgundy, but nochampagne. Per- 
sonally he is one of the most popular men in public life, 
and young men are drawn toward him by something like 
that old-time magnetism that once cut a figure in the 
House. He is kindly and companionable by nature, and 
likes to hear and to tell good stories. He is also devoted 
to his family. During the Speakership caucus he sent a 
telegram to Mrs. Crisp every morning, and would not re- 
turn to bed until he had received a reply 

WE regret to announce the death 
of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, the 
London correspondent of ONCE A 
WEEK, which took place recently 
in England. His career was of a 
most versatile character. He was 
essentially a man of action, passing 
from one occupation to another 
with surprising rapidity. He was 
originally intended for the diplo 
matic service, but the profession 
was distasteful to him, so he be 
came an actor His stage fever 
was soon over, however, and he 
turned his attention to painting 
Then he went to Antwerp and 
studied surgery. He next took to 
globe-trotting, and wads one of the 
first Englishmen who obtained per 
mission to travel in the interior of 
China When the Franco-German 
war broke out he repaired to Paris, 
and labored incessantly among the 
wounded and in the ambulance de- 
partment 
ters for the Times, describing his 


He wrote a series of let- 


adventures. His hair-breadth es- 
capes in France had, however, 
whetted his appetite for the ad 
venturous, and, disguised asa beg- 
gar, he livedin theslums of London 
and sought out information which 
afterwards appeared in a series of 
articles contributed to All the Year 
Round. Not long afterwards he 
appeared in the new character of a 
novelist. He wrote several vol 
umes of fiction, the best of which is 
called “ Lady Grizel;’’ but he appears at his best in his 
books of travel. Of these “The Wanderings of a Globe 

Trotter” is very spirited, and contains brilliant descrip- 
tions of China, Japan and the Phillipine Islands, concern 
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ing which countries his knowledge was very considerable 
Then, to vary the monotony of life, he took part in the last 
ipied 
himself in writing dramatic criticisms over the signature of 
‘Whyte Tighe 
in the stage-setting of various Shakespearian plays, for his 
know lec 
singularly accurate. The earlier readers of this paper 
will not have forgotten the brilliant series of letters ir 
which he pictured the inner life of London, with the trained 
hand of a man of the world and a journalist. Though nat 








Egyptian campaign, and on his return to England occt 
1} f 


More recently he had interested himself 


of costume and archeological detail was 





titute of 


urally of a serious disposition, he was not destitu 


humor, and indulged in numerous practical jokes with 
David James, Thomas Thorne, Toole, and other actors. O 
one occasion, on his return from the Celestial Empire 
where he had been made a mandarin, he astonished tl 
sober habitués of the Royal Institute by appearing 

full canonicals of the ‘*Heathen Chinee.”” He was er 
nently hospitable, and his weekly breakfasts were an 
the brightest and most agreeable reunions in London. H 
house was a perfect museum of all 
cluding Oriental gods and goddesses of many a qu 
ture, while Berry, the hangman, gave him “n 
rope, witl which Lhanged thirty-two persons in exchanwe 


fora Canton execution-knife Mr. Wi 
brother of Viscount 





year, and was a graduate of Et 


head and af dark beard 


health, and latterly had been 
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hope of gaining vigor from the sea ¢ 
y charming person, whose loss will be 1 rt 
by a very large circle of friends of all s« 
Dom Pepro IL, of Alcantara, who dis recent 
born on December 2, 1825. H father, D 


Pedro I ibdicated April 7, 1831, and Dom P I] 


menced to gover person, July 23, 1840. H 


tion, and the birth of the Republic of Brazil, have bee! 
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‘Licht 0’ Love,” by Clara Dargan Maclean. New 
York: Worthington & Co. A very charming story, ad- 
iirably well told, with photogravure illustrations. Its 
dedication is sweetly touching 

The Bachelor of Salamanca,” by A. R. Le Sage. 

l'ranslated from the French by James Townsend. New 
York: Worthington & Co This fascinating classic has 
put on a new coat, and a very attractive one. It is well 
bound, well printed in large type, well illustrated, and 
ibove all, well translated 

“Chatterbox,” 1891. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. ‘‘Chat- 
terbox,” this year, seems better than ever, and the illustra- 





ons are as numerous as they are good. The child-face on 
the cover is alone worth the money 

A companion volume to “ Quizzism; and Its Key,’ en 
titled “ Wisps of Wit and Wisdom,” by Albert P. South- 
wick, is in press by A. Lovell & Co., New York City 

Mr. Southwick’s new novel, “ Brown, the Lawyer,” will 
be issued by G. W. Dillingham early in January, 1892. 
ductive Latin Primer,’ by Harper and Burgess, is 





new text-book which will be warmly welcomed. After 
| examination it will be found by instructors to be 
y adapted to the abilities of pupils who begin 
the study of Latin at an early age New York, Chicago 








id Cincinnati: American Book Company 
) the High Valley,” by Susan Coolidge, is a charm- 
ing story well told, and it is all narrative. England and 
the United States are both in it Aside from the story, the 
book itself is a rare gem at a very moderate price 
Boston: Roberts Brothers 


With My Friends,’ by Brander Matthews, is a delight- 
ful treat, specially delightful to the professional littérateur. 
The volume contains ‘Tales Told in Partnership.” The 
mystery, How do two persons work together in story- 
telling ? has often puzzled the uninitiated. Mr. Brander 
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A POET indicted a sonnet to his mistress, 
entitled “I kiss her sub rosa.” The com 
positor knew better than that, and set it up 
in printer’s Latin, ‘‘ 1 kiss her snub nosa.”’ 
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Matthews tells all about it in an introductory essay. 
There are six well-told and interesting stories in the book 
They are thoroughly original, and their situations are well 
sifted and free from tiresome descriptiveness and strain- 
ing after effect. It is a volume of our own day.—New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

‘The Romance of a Chalet,’ by Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
is the story of an American girl from New Jersey, whose 
prospective marriage with a young English nobleman, in 
whose family insanity is hereditary, is prevented by the 
discovery of a stain in her family history and by the death 
of her mother, whom she never saw until the last moment, 
in an English insane asylum. The heroine gives her lover 
an affectionate good-bye, and joins a Catholic Sisterhood, 
family stain, insanity and all. The story is rather rough 
on the Jersey girl and the Sisterhood. But as they are 
both figments, sympathy for them would be wasted. The 
style of the book is stiff and labored—especially in the 
descriptive portions. — Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& C 0. 

‘Pris,’ by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” and 
“ Laddie,” is a story for the little folks. It is wholesonmx 
pleasant and free from the “ pertness’’ whic h spoils s 
many juvenile stories, as well as, sometimes, their Juvenile 
readers.—Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


When aby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a, Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


The Great Divide, a monthly magazine published at 
1516-1518 Arapahoe street, Denver, Col., has been some- 
thing unique, thrilling, full of vim, out for big game, from 
its birth to the present time. In its Christmas number 
the reader will be transported in spirit to the “great 
divide,’’ whereat our mighty river systems part company 
and flow in opposite directions. Not only will it contain 
real live sketches of a real, live Great West; but, just 
think of it ! twenty gemstones will be given as premiums 
The Great Divide publishers are straightforward about 
the matter—they do not claim the gemstones are of pur 
est ray serene. But they are nice. 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other c auses. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five c = mr : *# 
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FACIAL DEVELOPTrwewe. 


OHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
bead 125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
M AIDS OF HONOR Those who do not jilt Consultation free, at office or by letter. Mention 
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CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


[RUE liberty consists in the privilege of enjoying our 
own rights—not in the destruction of the rights of others. 
NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 

MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run througb 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wasb- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & ©. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washingtor "or 


A Goop man who has seen much of the world, and is 
not tired of it, says, “‘The grand essentials to happiness 
are something to do, something to love, and something to 
hope for.”’ 

BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS. 

A $50 dollar appointment on 30 days time, guarantee 
$150 profit in four weeks or no pay. Free sample for 
stamp. Address A. Y. SHoop & Co., Racine, Wis. *,* 
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Dr. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM 


For Conghs and Colds (especially on the fangs), 
Asthma. Bronchitis, Ulcera Throat, Hay 
Fever, Grippe, &c. 
Dr, BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF 
For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, and 
A ay Fever. . 
| Dr, Bury’s Camphor Ointment 
| " a Core for all kinds of Piles, Burns, Salt 
Rheum, and a!) Skin Diseases, Colds, Spraine, 


Hands, Ague in the Face, Broken Breast, 
ache, Neuraigia, &c. 


Covert’s Gelatine Lozenges, &c. 


These remedics at Drnggists or by mail, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH, 


Dr. BURY MEDICAL CO. 
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BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
Superfluous Hair permanently re 
® moved. Flesh increased or reduced 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored, Interesting 
Book (sealed), 4, with sample Cre 
mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
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The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by em 
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ly and lastingly cured, 


HOW. Ido Know how,can 
do it, and guarantee just 
EALING CATAKRH POWDER (perfectly 
soluble) will positively cure in a few days onlyany ordin- 
Inventors should write at once for our han " ary case, not complicated with scrofula, Thereisnohum- 
Book of Instructions, w hic h will be sent A... “eto | bug and no disappointment aboutit. I knowwhat Lam 
CR | talking about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 

fectly harmle <8, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, 
| purifies, heais, stops a.d curesevery discharge from the 

nose. A package, enough to last two weeks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for 

only 25 cents or five for $1.00, by GEO. N. STOD- 
? Niagara 6t., BUFFALO, N, Y. 


° £§--- = | Have oh in drug business in Buffalo over 25 years, | > ‘anny, 4 our agent's 
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who can read and write, and who, after instruction, will'work in- 






Easy to learn. I teach you FREE, 


MF vet? 
WRITTEN ean 
to-day,if 
you haven t. See my larger illus. 
trated advertisement in the first 


issue for this month, of this pa- 
per. | undertake to teach any fairly intelligent person o f eithe rsex, 


dustriously, how to earn $3000. 00 a year in their own localities, 
wherever they live. I will also furnish the situation or employment. 
All ages. Sure success for every 
worker. Full particulars FREE. Why not write to-day? Address 

E. ©, ALLEN, Box 1122, Augusta, Maine, 





STUDY. 


7 years success. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue f 
Bryant & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Book-keeping, Penmanship 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
etc,, thoroughly taught at Student's Home by Mail, 








IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 





Medame Dean’s Spinal Supporting Corsets 


Are, without exception, un 

surpassed in point of comfort, 

beauty, aaeecge, finish and 

correct shape hey promote 

health and comfort, and givea 
raceful and erect carriage to 
he wearer, 


Ladies’, with shoulder 


brace combined, $3 00 
Ladies’, without shoulder 
brace $2 00 
te dies’ ‘Ab dominal, * with- 
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gents clear from $25 to $75 
eae calling, our celebrated 
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te for terms and instructions, 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
498-500 Broadway, New York. 








More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 
you make some of it? Our 
circulars which we send Free 
will tell you how. We will pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 
agent We want you now, 
Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co, 
Boston, Mass, 





A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin sufficient to 

digest 1,000 grains of food f it cannot be obtained from 

dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Oricinators and Manufacturers, 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
* Kew sre of Imitations.”* Me nt ion this paper. 
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This beautiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PAR- 
LOR SET of three pieces (for the next 60 days) will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 05 cents to pay 
expenses, boxing, packing, advertising, etc. ‘This is done 
as an advertisement and we shall expect every one get 
ting aset to tell their friends who see it where they gotit 
and to recommend our honse to them. This beantiful set 
consists of one sofa and twochairs, They are made 
of fine lust ous metal frames, beautifully finished 
and Cecorated, and upholstered in the finest manner with 
beautiful plush (which we furnish in eny a desired.) 
To advertise our house, for 60 days, we pro to furnish 
these sets on receiptol 95 cents, Postage atampete aken, 
No additional charge for a. or shipping; order 
immediately. Af. — paid to letters unless they 
contain 95 cen 

¥.L GRAY & ‘Co. S&7 Murray Street, N. ¥. 
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PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St. , Cincinnati, 0. 
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| VARIETIES. 
PROSPECT OF PLACE.—Why does a man, 
with a situation in his eye, look like a fool ? 
—Because he is gazing at vacancy. 


NEW RULE FOR THE GRAMMAR OF COURT- 


SHIP.—A young lady says that a gentleman 
ought never to feel discouraged when the 
‘“‘momentous question” is negatived by 
| the object of his choice ; ‘‘for in life as well 
as grammar we always decline before we 


| conjugate.” 


s ’ ; ; | 
SERMONS.—During the trial of a disputed 


settlement at Leith, one of the witnesses 
was asked, ‘‘ Do sermons that are delivered 
and not read edify you the most?” He ex- 
cited the risibility of the Court by replying, 


| “I consider that if ministers cannot re- 


member their own sermons, it is perfectly 
unreasonable to expect their hearers to 
do so.”’ 


A FAST young lady recently put the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ poser’? to a male companion at a 
much-frequented watering-place: ‘*‘ Why is 
your moustache like my back hair?’ He 
blushingly gave it up; but the answer 
caused him to blush still more.—‘‘ Because 
it’s all down!” 


“How did you learn that graceful atti- 
tude ?”’ said a gentleman to a drunken fel- 
low, leaning in a maudlin fashion against 
a post. “I have been practicing at a glass,” 
was the reply. 


A WAG, making use of a saw that was not 
the sharpest in the world, after trying 


vainly to saw with it, broke out at last as 
| follows :- 


—‘*Of all the saws that I ever saw 
saw, I never saw a saw saw as that saw 
saws.”’ 

A SENTIMENTAL young barber says the 
best of friends must part—their hair. 


MUMMIES do not look as though they were 


| in a hurry, yet it is certain that at first they 


must have been pressed for time. 


A SPIRITUALIST friend of ours, who was 
having his hair cut, was delighted at being 
asked whether he would like a medium 
brush. 

THE following question is now being dis- 
cussed before the Bungtown Debating So- 
ciety: ‘‘Can a big man ache harder than a 
little one ’” 


A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who has A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a Charm agaiust which | 
successfully contend who has not the same 
advantage. It is therefore a matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap |: 


isa never-failing beautifier of the skin; re- 
moving from it every trace of blemish, whether 
in the form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 
figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


o rival can 





Gilenn’s Soap will be seut by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 


| by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
| 115 Fulten Street, New York City. 








F RSON ESS 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
l Durably con 


cal accompaniment 
’ finest material by most skilful work- 

il in retaining original richness 
and fulnese of tone Require tuning less otten 
Moverate Prices. Rea- 





NABLE TERMS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





| How to Make a Fortune. 


W ANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to 
$75 per week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes 
Line, or the Famous Fountain Ink Eraser—Patents 
recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
wegive Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clothes 
Line is the only line ever invented that holds clothes 


| without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
| Eraser is entirely new; will erase ink instantly, and 
is king of all. On epee s of We. will mail you sample 


of either, or sample of both for 81, with circulars, 
price-lists and terms. Secure y« wur territory at once 


THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE CoO., No. Iss Hermon | 
| St W. reester, Mass 


A WEEK. 
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> FACE MASSAGE 


Deve lops, Pe se ae rves Beanty ! In press 
j reatme known . r W es 
Yonihal. silane commento Waa 


Oily Skin, Sallow me ss, Ble 


the r 
ties BO en ay KF bn Bag Tan, 
is NCS, Darkness under Eyes re move d. 








Our Book on this t (Copyr'd I iS attr ed w a 
Th only Treatise publishe d. Scic f Reliable, ar a bis gt ' 
FACE MASSAGE OUTFITS are “manufac ture d only by us. 





= MASSAGE OIL Strengthens and” 1 Revdlak “ameen. lake aney ¥ 
kles. No substitute yi Price, a1. 00 per x 


BALM of LILYS: . Nature's Ow aca ss Heautifie er. Be: as . 





Ad earl 


not clog the Dore "Warranted by a $5,000 guarantee to contain no Poison. Po 
tt 





the skin = gy liquid to use when making the Toilet. Delicately whitens and smooth iplexion, Fa 

} at ~ EF Absolutely does not show, but gives a refined and dainty fairness. Retains the Lily perfume. TI 

most Charming and Satisfactory Beautifier eve sr sold Price, 5O0c. Druggists or our Agents, If mailed, add 15 tag 

D0 + A Soap Substitute for facial use, Does not irritate. Price, 14 This Outhe MASS AC if “OFL : 
* BALM OF LYS, and DELIG HT, enables one t sof Fa ABRA 





T 
Sent in plain case, with Free copy of our Famous Book Face Massage,” for i Mas 
sage Outfit, and Geranium Jelly (25c - Soothing, Heal Pn Whitens the Hand. 


Also our superb Dental Cream ar 9) 





Satin Skin Soap sen i i 
YL VAN TOILET C 0.. Perfume ane PORT ‘HU RON, "Mine H. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
Me chine tlio Ge) de htsdteddnbchetahants 


ATDORIN ES 2 - AT - LAW’. 


Washington, D.C. 
Wow ln ee So paaar ees a 


LADIES’ i Hunting-Case .. ime 


—on— 
TON —oa— ‘ nar 








FINEST SOLID GOLD “4, 











Open-Face i"/"'$10.00, mic ga ee 

WATCH FREE! CIVE AWAY | u af = $4.00 EACH. one 
vinta pid plied cae fates’ FREE OF CHARGE, 

fou FREE ‘TO. EXAMINE AND WEAR, 

‘FREE To 


EXAMINE.’ 79 Th 
throuch mach a A ‘SENDING OUT AN At CLASS 
OF aGOODS 5 


= th end matt . . r ° 


i ASK YOU 


‘ 


AND “SIMPLY EXAMINE AND "WEAR THE 
WATCH WHEN SENT. 
WRITE TO-DAY! ti i FREE . bp : ent 


remittance by Post rder, Registered Letter or Bank Draft, and ad 





TO SEND. ONLY TEN CENTS 





(Cut this out and send with your order.] W.S, SIMPSON, 37 College Place, New York. 
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ee spooenn wonsan: 


A perfect and practical machine exactly as shown it 














Shoot. Uses copying Ink. Mas sutewatic heed and Ink Roll. ‘Sise seexo “DONT. Walt DONT 
bat onde oF TO-DAY an and naa THIS eres Ras are Sample of work an ( oa USE A 
E dd i oode ess fo by ‘ ante extra for “ 
IT HAS COME 10 STAY! i athe past ® —« oe 
of te ~ cepnaion als ay a ea r “a nares re ‘Sl. BEAR SIR a PEN 
are some extracts showing its great value. THIS LITTLE TYPEWRITER bord - 
The Dollar Typew ter is received and gives the g THE SAME QUALITY OF WORK AS ASH ANY 
: REMINGTON: AS TO SPEED WLI = = 
je we Naru 2, MORE, 
















a bea: » 
ie." GEO. L. 10PPING 
S. A. Fort Logan, Col 





ould have 
7 attent nar t - 
inthe mails. y A SPLENDID PRESENT FOR ANYONE 


RH. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST., N.Y. CITY. 




















For {30 Days. Ww n ntroduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend ind mak tomers, we have decid make Speelal Offer: 
se pe 1 Cabinet | re ‘ ty} t pe dagrueroty pe t 
or any membe f ‘ re ‘ ar v ey ‘ AYON t 
TRAIT FREE OF {Al 5 i f eof r 
work, and use your i gus f te \ 

ba k f pi re and t ' ‘ \ ler. Vi h ‘ 


mailto THE CRESC ENT rr RAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre 
100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving FREER n 


PENSIONS! so: «: PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled 


CHICAGO, ILI 





INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED, 

Comrades: 4 

claim on t ) on 

atthe Front durin e war r l . he 
— dus ir BESURE 


ADVICE PREE and no fee until elaim is ntlowed. 


JAS. H VERMILYA & Co.. Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


GH Mention this paper when you write 


PRUNKENNESS 


FREE BRECIY Ee 
FOR CHE SURE AND SECRET CURE OF THE 
*LCOHOL AND TOBACCO CURSE, Tasteless 
Harmless and Certain rescription sent 
FREE to wives or friends of inebriates 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 
even advanced cases. Inclose stamp. Can 
be given secretly in coffee, etc 


Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row. New York. 
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SKATER 


A PUFFED-UP 
SwreL_t—* Ah, me man, do you think it perfect s 
Keeper Mvipoon—* It’s full of big people ; but if the 


COCOA 


As an Article of Diet. 


this delicious 


ufe for me to venture *” 





There can be no dispute about the healthfulness of 


beverage. Beverage did we say? Yes, and more, a food in the highest 


word. But there are cocoas and cocoas, and there are those 


sense of the 


irs you put on have any weight, I should 


A WEEK. 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle? 

Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 


A book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
27 








Extract of BEEF, 


Used by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
Send to ARMOUR & co., Chicago. 
tor Cogk Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 








Way do carriage, piano and fur- 
niture makers use poor varnish ? 

Some do and some don’t; some 
make to sell and some to last. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 


| Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 


that are more something else than cocoa. The inventor of pure and | 
easily digested cocoa in powdered form, was Mr. C. J. Van Houten, of 
Holland ; and his process of manufacture is still used by the firm of Van 
Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. This process has never been equalled 
in rendering the cocoa easy of assimilation, and, at the same time, in 


bringing out to the full its nourishing qualities. The special value of 


this cocoa above all others, is that the Van Houten’s patent process of 


manufacture increases the solubilicy of the flesh-forming elements 502, 


sut and liberates the flavor and aroma 


and thereby disentangles, brings out 


) produce a superb beverage, which is certified to by 


in such a way as t 


medica] authorities all over the world 

Perfectly pure. 

Best and goes farthest. 
Once tried, always used. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa 
Van Houten’s Cocoa 
Van Houten’s Cocoa 
Van Houten’s Cocoa better than tea or coffee 

Van Houten’s Cocoa—Nourishing, Stimulating, Invigorating. 


| intelligent, not on Varnish itself, but on Varnished 


things; know what to expect of and how to care for 
proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, etc.; and how to get it in buying these things. 
The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPBY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 


| Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





Ms BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN “4 the BEST, 


MILLER BROS GurteryCo, M.F.R.S.°f, Steel PENS 
NN Pe a 








’ END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements 

N Speakers’ Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 
Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 

Writers, etc. DICK & FITZGERALD, 24 Ann St., N.Y. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
BALLOON mn OOOO 


Sleepy. 


If aman is drowsy 
pin the day time 
after a good 
ga ight's sleep, 
there's  indiges- 












222eees 


ction and stomach 

Pil { & by removing the waste 
cure all Bilious and 
Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa box. § 
33 


disorder. 
matter which is clog- 
Nervous disorders, and will quickly ree ¢ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


ing the system, will 
lieve Sick Headache, 


ad 


















ru Bats Y DOUBLE = 
AUGHT LAMP MAD 


WORLD RENOWNED. 


ACKNOWLEBGED TO BE 


TH BEST. 


Brightest Light, 
Simplest Construction, 
Hand ¢ Dest. 





Finest Finish, _ 
Largest Variety. 


Every Lamp is Stamped 


“‘The B. &., H.” 


TAKE NO O 
SOLD BY LEADING. "Houses | EVERYWHERE. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO. 


New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, 


WiLBoR’ 


AND PHOSPHATES 


For the Cure of 
































\ WA.ar” Consumption, 
_e a att, Coughs,Colds, 
P| i) \ Wem, Bronchitis, 
o , . Debility, 
z Wasting 
s Diseases, 
ALMOST as 

palatable as 

cream. It can be 


taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who 
after using it, are very fond 
of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and © 
appetite, builds up the ners 
vous system, restores energy to 
mind and body, creates new, rich 
and pure blood: in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. This preparation is far su- 
perior to all other preparations of Cod Liver 
Oil: it has many imitators, but no equals. The results 
following its use are its best recommendations, Be sure, 
as you value your health, and get the genuine. Manufac- 


tured only by DB. ALX’B B. WILBOR, CHEMIST, Boston, Mass. 





«Fike $5 PER DAY 





" “Merc ants, and Lawyers b muy on sight. 8,000 hi 
sold in creas = Exclusive eontrol of one or more States will be gis 
Write to-day, encioging stamp for particulars. 


petent 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 44.N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ED PINAUD’S 


FAMOUS PERFUME. 3! OnE OE. 








CONSUMPTION. | 


I bave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
& VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ye 


Ac 


} UMORS OF THE 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 
29,000 SOLD. 


They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other ¢ 
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IMPROVEMEN which they contain, are the 
PATENT REPEATING ACTION, producing a 
touch as delicateas thatof aConcertGrand Piano; 
the CAPO D’ ASTRO BAR, which sustains that beautiful 
singing guality of tone, so wanting in most Upright 
Pianos; the MOUSE PROOF PEDAL, which is an abso- 


| 
| lute protection against mice getting into pianos and 
u r | making havoc with the felts. Sold on the most 
| secommodating terms. Delivered in your house 
SKIN, ANI | VREE OF EXPENSE and satisfaction guaranteed. 
AND SCALP, ola enrasnanas taken in exchange. Catalogues and 






BLOOD, 








whether itching, b urning b leeding, sc. Ay { 
ed, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored wit ‘er yr’ full information mailed free. 
hair, either simple, scrofu lous hereditary or conta- VOSE & SONS PIANO co., 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically 17@ TREMONT S8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





infallibly cured by En CUTICURA REMEDIES, c consi t 
ing of CuticuRA, the great Skin Cure CuTicura Si AF 
an exquisite Skin Purifier and Re pautifier, and Ct Tr. 


cuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 





“The Best” 


greatest of Humor Remedies wher ysic 

’ nthe best physicians 
and all ther remedies fail CUTICURA ot ee bet ane | Nurser 
the only tnfailible blood and skin purifiers, and daily prevent 


effect more great cures of blood and skin diseases 
than ail other remedies combine ~d 
Sold e very a here Price, CuTicura, 5lc.; SOAP, 2%« 
) T, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi 
orporath yn, Boston, Mass 
Send for ‘ How to Cure Bloo 


wind colic, 
indigestion; 
. is af elf- 
clean sin 
easy dieing and cheap. Endorsed and used | ws high: 
est medical authorities. Once try “The Best” and 
you will tolerate no other Bottle Insist on your 
Druggist ge ating it for you. Descriptive circular free. 


ANISFOLD 60., 291 Church ct., Now York, Manufacturers. 





and Skin Diseases.” 


tS? Pimples, blackhea as chapper i and oily skin gg 
ts ws 


prevented TICURA Soar 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebreted 
CUTICURA ANTI PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 

























ON, Ond Traver. is immense. 
be fo 


© Amusement and ——- Entertainment, etc 
and a6 instructive rm » emmaing. 


sand Pop- 
iirc’ PAY WELL. 
Lectu 

ers, and ship to to all parts of the world. 


Entertainments for pleasure, or Publie Exhibitions, ete., 
name tiis paper, and send for our 


MCALLISTER, acs 49 Nassau Street, FR York. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means ef object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our as 
sortment of Views, illustrating Art, Scizwce, History, 
nothing can 
Entertainments, Publie Exhibt- 
Cf A very proftabie business for 

@ person with emali capital. We are 
the largest manufacturers and deal- 

If you wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor 

for MAKING MONEY 


ACE BOOK FREE. 


Oy Chureh 





Pays 





THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 


— or $1,000 at DEATH, 


or at the End of 5 Y ea rs, 


Half in Cash upon Total Disability 


Bian: #:25 upon Death of Wife or Child 


8:20 4 Week in case of Sickness or Accident, 


It LOANS moxey To memBeERs to BUY HOMES, 


and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
fixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value, 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. 
Write at once for full information, anc 


great success of it. 


Ladies often make a 


/MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND, 


Address D. 8S. WOODW ORTH, Governor-General. 


W.J. PUR MAN, Secretary-General 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 





